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‘Tuest sermons are on subjects chiefly practical, and are in- 
tended to enforce upon the minds of readers the principal con- 
cerns of a Christian life, and to make them fully sensible of the 
indispensable obligations of virtue and religion. But in his 
notes, and in the appendix to the work, the author has not for- 
gotten that the ecclesiastical, and civil establishments of the 
country may justly expect, that every one of us “should do his 
duty ;” and that this duty consists in contributing, in proportion 
to our means, to the maintenance of that venerable edifice 
which has long been our just pride and boast. 

We look upon this volume as well adapted to the times in 
which we live, and highly deserving the attention of the public. 
At a season like this, when religious enthusiasm has been kindled 
throughout the land, and when every means are put in practice 
to keep alive the flame of outward devotion, it is highly re- 
quisite people should be reminded, that they have other duties 
to perform, besides those of merely distributing the Sacred 
Scriptures and talking of religion. And to do this seems to be 
the main object Mr. Jebb has had in view. 

‘The task which he has undertaken has been performed in an 
able manner. If he has not often diffused over his compositions 
that irresistible charm of language, which, in some sermons of 
recent date, so forcibly arrests the attention; in another very 
mmportant particular he has constantly succeeded. His lan- 
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guage is every where the language of a man deeply impressed 
with the importance of his subject, and heartily desirous of 
making his readers equally sensible of it. He speaks of re- 
ligious habits and dispositions, as one who has himself ex- 
perienced their happy influence. He resembles a physician, who 
has made trial upon himselfof the medicines, with which he 
purposes to cure the diseases incident to the mortal natures of 
others. There is an air of sincerity in every thing he utters, 
which we should think will convince his readers, that his ear- 
nestness and fervour spring from a heart really desirous of pro- 
moting their welfare. It is manifest, that he understands well 
his duty as a Christian and a member of society; and the severe 
rules which he lays down for the regulation of our conduct in 
the several relations of life, look like so many principles by 
which he would wish his own conduct to be scrutinized and 
judged. The duties binding upon a minister of the gospel, in 
particular, are described with great force. Himself a minister 
of the gospel, and addressing (as in two of these sermons he 
does) an assembly of persons belonging also to that sacred pro- 
fession, he does not say any thing tending either to lessen the 
number of those weighty obligations that lie upon them ; or to 
apologize for any the slightest neglect of them by himself or 
others. 

The manner of composition best adapted to the use of 2 
clergyman of the Church of England, is laid down in one of his 
notes, and is a quotation from St. Ambrose. Whether it be an 
unexceptionable model, will be determined according to the 
various tastes of different readers. He has generally succeeded 
well in adapting his stylc to his thoughts; and, on some occa- 
sions, when warmed by his subject, has displayed an energy of 
expression not often surpassed. ‘The passage we are about to 
transcribe, will bear us out in this assertion. He is discoursing 
upon a text, which, after enjoining a religious observance of the 
sabbath, promises, as a reward to sueh as do so observe it, that 
they shall « delight themselves in the Lord.” ‘To delight one- 
self in God, he represents as the highest felicity that goodness 
can bestow, and as the best remedy for evils of an opposite de- 
scription. ‘To weak and vitiated human nature,” he observes, 
ss Almighty God is not an object of delight, but apprehension. 
And, before a calm delight in God can be produced, that 
uneasy apprehension of God must have been expelled.” In the 
following extract, that superstitious dread of the divine judg- 
ments, which commonly haunts the guilty mind, and which 
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nothing but a just sense of religion can remove, is very strik- 
ingly pourtrayed. 


“This fear, this apprehension, this uneasiness, is perhaps the most 
prevalent, and the most deeply-rooted feeling of mankind. It is, in 
truth, at the bottom of our most painful agitations. What is it that 
alarms us, in the great convulsions of nature, in the tempest, the 
thunder, and the earthquake? Is it not our dread of him who operates 
unseen, and irresistible; who maketh the winds his angels, and the 
flames his messengers ; who setteth on fire the fo undations of the moun- 
tains; and breaketh up the foundations of the great deep? What is it 
that gives force and emphasis to the fear of accidents, of baitle, of shi 
wreck, of murder, and of sudden death? Not the mere prospect of dis- 
solution. That might be readily banished from our view. No! but the 
conviction that one liveth, befure whom we must appear, who will bring 
to light the hidden things of darkness, and reveal those secrets of our 
hearts, which are unknown even to ourselves. What is it that infuses 
that mysterious midnight terror, wiich appals the stoutest heart; which 
unnerves him who would undauntedly face an armed host? What, but 
the consciousness of an invisible, ever-present, and ail-seeing God; in 
whose hand are all the terrors of the universe; who hath but to strike, 
and we shall perish; to shoot forth his arrows, and we are consumed? 
‘It is a fearful thing,’ says the Ap ostle, * to fall into the hands of the 
living God!’ And what human being is naturally exempted from this 
fear? What hiding-place of nature, what undiscoverable « corner of crea- 
tion, what slumbering moment of eternity, may snield us from the glance, 
and grasp of God? He is about us, he is around us, he is within us, 
Conscience is his v :ceregent; death is his messenger; judgment is his 
manifestation; immensity is the sphere of his om nipotence; and his 
omnipotence shall reign forever. Who, then, can wonder at the decp- 
toned exclamation of Job? ‘ When I say, my bed shail comfort me, my 
couch shall ease my complaint, then thou scarest me with dreams, and 
terrifiest me through visions; so that my soul chvoseth strang ling, and 
death rather than fife. I have sinned. What shall I do unto thee, O 
thou preserver of men? Why hast thou set me as a mark against thee, 
20 that [am a burthen to myself!’” Sermon vil. pp. 171—173. 


It is, indeed, too true that, “*thus conscience doth make 
cowards of us all.” 
The conditions, however, which we must perform that we 
be entitled to the inestimable privilege of delighting in 
God, are not, according to Mr. Jebb, the easiest imaginable. 
Some of our readers will, perhaps, be a little startled at the 
following summary of the duties which are required of us on 


the Sabbath day. 


“41—2. A relinquishment of all common business, and all ordinary 
pleasure, on the Sabbath day.” 


cf ie A delight in the peculiar occupations and enjoyments of the Sab- 
ath,” 


“4. A conscientious dedication of the Sabbath to our personal improve- 
ment in holiness and virtue.” 


“5. A serious desire to promote the honour of the Sabbath, by our 
public and undeviating example,” 
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«6, And such a2 renunciation, on the Sabbath, of our own ways, our owt 
pleasure, and our own words, as, in due season, and by divine assistance, 
will make the ways of God, our chosen ways; the pleasure of devotion, 
our favorite pleasure; and the words of eternal lite, the theme of our 
most cheerful, most animated, and most delightful conversation.” ) 

Sermon vil. p. 166. 

We are every day in the habit of hearing such absurd opinions 

respecting that world which we are commanded in Scripture to | 

renounce and ‘tear from our hearts,’ under pain of forfeiting : 

our eternal happiness, that we are very glad to find that some 

rational man has undertaken to set us all right upon the sub- 
ject. 


“ What is the world? Is it that system of nature and providence, 
which God himself hath formed, and hath appointed as our present 
spbere of operation? Is it that fair and wondrous fabric, which started 
into being at the creative word, when the morning stars sang together, 
and the sons of God shouted for joy, and the Maker of all, with tranquil 
majesty, pronounced that ali was very good? Is it that combination of F 
cheer{u!, animated, co-operative action, by which mind is elicited, intel- Ke 
ligence expanded, social intercourse improved, benevolence excited and 
“i employed, and capacities matured, for every thing true and honest, just 
| and pure, lovely and of good report, virtuous and praise-worthy? Is this 
the world which we must renounce? Is this the post from which we 
must retire? Are we to forege our place and occupation in this mighty 
sphere; to cease to be men, that we may become Christians; to cease 
| to be Christians, that we may pursue an ideal pliantom of unattainable 
Hi abstraction? God forbid, my brethren! This is God’s world; and to 

| malign it, to desert it, to despise it, were to fly in the face of its Maker 
H and preserver; were to forsake the very purpose of our being; and to re- 
linquish the instrumental means of our own religious perfection. But 
there is, indeed, a world, which the Scripture every where denounces: 
conformity to which, is everlasting ruin. ‘That worid, so lamentably de- 
graded and debased by wicked men and wicked spirits; that agitated 
and distracted scene of feverish activity, impassioned conflict, visionary 
hopes, and real misery, which exists every where around us; but through 
which, the faithful Christian is privileged to move, like the three 
children, through the burning fiery furnace, loose and without hurt. For 
upon him the flame hath no power, neither is the hair of his head 
singed, neither hath the smell of fire passed on him. Aud how indeed 
should he be injured? For another walketh with him, even the Son of 
God.” Sermon il. pp. 52—54. 


He takes much pains to persuade us, that.we shall lose 
nothing of our happiness, by’ the renunciation of that world 4 
which he describes. He uses many arguments in the body of 
the Sermon ; and in his notes he brings many quotations from 
Burke, Chesterfield, Lucretius, and others who have had ample 
means of procuring the best information on the subject; to 
show, that those who have possessed the most favorable oppor- 
tunities of worldly enjoyment, have never, on the whole, found 
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their account init. He asserts that those, and those only, who 
live according to the dictates of a well-informed, well-regulated 
mind, attended by an ever wakeful conscience, and who are 
rescued from the tyranny. which the world exercises over those 
who are devoted to it, are completely free and happy. 


“ Yes, my brethren, the faithful Christian is God’s own peculiar freeman, 
Free from the perplexities of doubt, the disquietudes of worldly care, and 
the tyranny of popular opinion. He is enabled to bring all matters of 
conduct and feeling to the test of uncompromising principle. And ihis 
he does, with ease and expedition. No idle scruples vex the mind en- 
jightened trom on high. And the decisions of casuists are little want- 
ing to him, that is animated by the love of God, and the love of man; 
to him, who takes Christ’s example for his pattern, and invokes Christ’s 
spirit for his guide. Such a man is raised above the world; and he 
alone that 1s raised above the world, can enjoy it. Others are liable, at 
every step, to be interrupied and entangled, Theve is no freedom 1n their 
mvuvements ; no solid assurance that their footsteps are firmly planted. 
Impediments without, and hesitance within, may and must give a chil- 
ness to the heart, which tle countenance can ill disguise. But that 
Christian, who lives as he may and ought to live, soars free and unim- 
peded. Conscious, indeed, of the dangers which encompass a deluded 
world; but thankful that, through divine influence, they are no longer 
dangers unto him. The love of money, the love of pleasure, the love of 
power, what are they to him, whose conversation is in Heaven? No 
more than the baubles of children to him who investigates the courses of 
the stars; no more than the fantastic visions of the night, to him who 
inhales the breath of morning, and rejoices in the mild magnificence of 
nature.”—Ser. ili. p. 59—61. 


In the beginning of the eighth Sermon, he asks a question» 
which may, perhaps, be looked upon as an indirect attack on 
some of the religious institutions of the present day, and be 
treated accordingly. It certainly does seem to imply a suspicion 
on the part of the proposer, that religious profession often out- 
runs religious practice. 


“ Never, perhaps, were the Sacred Scriptures more largely dissemi- 
nated, than at the present day. But the question may be asked more 
readily, than it can be answered satisfactorily, whether the study of the 
divine volume keeps pace with its diffusion; whether any considerable 
number of its possessors, so apprehend, so feel, so apply, and so reduce 
to practice, its most holy principles, that this age is materially better than 
the last, and the present generation an improvement upon genera- 
tions that are past and gone? 

“ We are not, indeed, to form a gloomy estimate of the times ; we are 
not to despair of the religious public-weal ; we are, on the contrary, to 
rejoice in every growing symptom of improvement; to admire, at once, 
and emulate, those lights of our own days, who shed around them a 
lustre more pure, more steady, and more serene, than often illuminated 
the path, and guided the footsteps, of our fathers. But still, when we 
survey the world ut large, when we examine even that portion of it which 
is termed the religious world, we must lament, that profession too coms 
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monly outruns performance; that multitudes look abroad with eagers 
ness, who are unable, or unwilling, to concentrate their views at home ; 
that, in zealous efforts for the improvement of others, too many neglect 
the improvement of themselves; that the Bible is more praised than 
read, more circulated than consulted; that, 1n all ranks of the commu- 
nity, men are to be found, more soliciious to waft the sacred volume 
from the Ganges to the Mississippi, than to make it their companion, 
their guide, and their own familiar friend ; and that, in few periods, have 
declared promoters and advocates of Christianity seemed less inclined to 
commune with their own hearts, and be still ; to enter into their closet, 
and shut their door, and pray unto their Father which seeth in secret, 
with a calm and peaceful confidence, that their Father which seeth in 
secret will reward them openly.”’—Ser. viil p. 190. | 


In his notes upon this admirably written passage, he is still 
more ouiregeous. Instead of retracting any of his assertions, 
and apologizing for his wncivil suspicions, he proceeds to cal] 
Witnesses 11 support of them—witnesses, too of unimpeachable 
credit. We will quote him, and leave him to the mercy of the 
public. | 


“ This is a grave charge, and should not be lightly hazarded. Yet, if 
true, its retrenchment could answer no good purpose; while its mainte- 
nance may have some tendency to correct, or at least, to mitigate the 
evil.” 

“¢¢ Whatever may be doubtful thus much is certain; that the bustling 
and unquiet tendencies of the present religious world; that the avidity 
with which names are accumulated, too frequently with a total absence 
of moral discrimination, in support of any favorite religious object ; that 
the proportionate negligence of unambitious and retired duties, of close 
communion with God, and of inward cultivation of the mind and heart, 
—that these things have been deeply felt, and seriously deplored, by 
those most favorably circumstanced for extensive and accurate enquiry ; 
and, on such a subject, least to be suspected of weak, or of malignant ex- 
aggeration, For this fact, I sha'l now invite attention to no more than 
two authorities. The lete Mr. Cecil, a man deservedly distinguished 
among the evangelical clergymen of tle Established Church: and Messrs. 
Bennet and Bogue, in their recent History of Dissenters ; authorities, on 
this question, beyond ail reasonable exception. Each intimately ac- 
quainted with the religious world; each intimately connected with the 
respective parties, which their piety and candour oblige them to con- 
demn.’ 


“ «The religious world,’ says Mr. Cecil, ‘has a great momentum. Money 
and power, in almost any quantity, are brought forth intu.action, when 
any fair object is set before it. [tis a pendulum which swings with pro- 
digieus force: but it wants aregulator. If there is no regulating torce 
on it, of sufficient power, its motions will be so violent and eccentric, 
that it will tear the machine to pieces. And, therefore, when | have 
any influence in its designs and schemes, I cannot help watching them 
with eatreme jealousy, to throw in every directing and regulating power, 
which cat: be obtained from any quarter.’ 

«<< he religious world has many features, which are distressing to a 
holy man. He sees in it much proposal and ostentation, covering muck 
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surface: but christianity is deep and substantial, A man is soon en- 
listed; but he is not svon made a soldier. He is easily put into the 
ranks, to make a show there; buthe is notso easily brought to do the 
duties of the ranks. Weare too much like aa army of Asiatics: they 
count well, and cut a good figure ; but, when they come into action, one 
has no flint, another has no cartridge ; the arms of one are rusty, and 
another has not learned to handle them. This was not the complaint 
equally at all times. It belongs too peculiarly to the present day. The 
fault lies in the muster. We are like Falstaff. He took the King’s 
money, to press good men and true: but got together such ragamuffins, 
that he was ashamed to muster them. What is the consequence? 
People groan under their connections. Respectable persons tell me such 
stories of their servants, who profess religion, as shame and distress me, 
High pretensions to spirituality! Warm zeal for certain sentiments ! 
Priding themselves in Mr. Such-a one’s ministry! But what becomes of 
their duties? Oh, these are “ beggarly elements” indeed! Such per- 
sons are alive to religious talk, but if you speak to them on religious 
tempers, the subject grows irksome.’ ”—Cecil’s Remains, p. 329—3851.— 
Edit. 8vo. 


“<The closets of Christians, at the commencement of the present 
reign,’ say the historians of Lissemterism, ‘ were kept warmer, than 
those of many modern Christians. In these secret retirements, the elder 
generation read the Scriptures, meditated, and prayed, with such effect, 
that they were entitled to retain with some firmness, what they had ac- 
quired with so much diligence. ‘They had not so frequent social meetings 
in the Church as at present, but they had more religion at home ; where 
their superior knowledge of the scriptures, and of theology, enabled them 
to conduct. devotional services to greater advantage. If, in public 
worship, the performance was less animated than those of modern 
preachers, there was more to inform the judgment, and to preserve the 
mind from the aberrations of falsehood and enthusiasm, which, too often; 
produce a motion like that of the “ troubled sea, whose waters cast up 
mire and dirt.” It would be difficult to bring Christians now to listen 
to these enlarged and correct statements of evangelical truth, which 
ministers were then encouraged to give. Nor would the exact, laboured 
expositions of the scriptures, which were common at the commencement, 
be endured at the close, of this period. It is at present necessary to vary, 
to embellish, to enliven public instruction, in every way, in order te suit 
the more volatile turn of the public mind.’ ” History of Dissenters, vol. 4. 
p. 375. 

The three last Sermons in this volume were preached on 
extraordinary occasions, and possess great merit. In the tenth, 
an eloquent appeal is made to the feelings of the public, in 
favour of the Magdalen Asylum, Dublin. Of the two last, one 
was delivered at an ordination, the other at a visitation by the 
Archbishop, and they contain much excellent advice to a 

~ - Ps y T °- 
minister of the gospel. We are sure that our readers wiil 
peruse with pleasure the passage we are about to present to 
them from the last Sermon, and that they will agree with us 
that it is replete with ‘ sense, absolute sense.” 
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“That sacred knowledge which we should possess, and that manly 
study by which it must be gained, have been most ably defined, and 
most impressively enjomed, by the best divines of all ages, and in the 
authoritative documents of our own national church. Amidst such a 
cloud of witnesses, it were at once superfluous and presuming, to 
obtrude the suffrage of a very private individual. It must, however, be 
observed, that the exigencies of the present day, call, with peculiar em- 
phasis, for a studious and a learned clergy. ‘This is an age, both of en- 
quiry and of observation. In all ordinary proiessions, there is a dispo- 
sition to dive beneath the surface of things. In many important 
branches of knowledge, the student of to-day is better informed than 
the proficient of the last century. And shall it be said, that Christian 
ministers are the least diligent, in the most important concern? What 
useful science, what mechanic art, wisat that tends toincrease the comforts, 
to multiply the decorations, or to improve the finer tastes, of cultivated 
life, is not pursued with avidity, and enriched with the daily acquisitions 
of successtul enterprize? And shall we be put to shame by ihe repruach, 
that we are cold, and careless, and indolent, in the study oj. those 
truths, which involve our dearest interests, for time and for eternity? 
This reproach, there is but one method of escaping. _ Whilst human 
industry is deeply occupied in profane learning, and secular pursuits,: ié 
is ceasing, also, to be negligent on the subject of religion. A spirit of 
enquiry is abroad, which we can no more repress, than we can stop the 
revolution of the globe on which we stand. Within and without the 
pale of our establishment, investigation is afloat; and, in too many 
instances, is engendering those “erroneous and strange doctrines, con- 
‘wary to God’s word,” which, at our ordination, we solemnly engaged, 

“with all care and diligence, to banish and drive away.” We shall 
not, then, be found faithful; aud shame and woe miust be our 
portion, if we do not so study, that we may be ready to give an answer 
to every man fer the hope that 1s in us; and to oppose, as occasion may 
require, the sincere word of the gospel, and the sober, but sublime 
spirituality of the church, to a cold, rationalizing, semi-christianity on 
the one hand, and to a zeal not according unto knowledge, on the 
other.” Sermon xil. pp. 325—327. : 7 


We now turn to the Appendix—an article, which seems 
to us not the least valuable part of the volume; though it 
appears under a form so unassuming, that it is likely to be 
overlooked by many readers. 

The object of it, is to prove, that the plan of our early re- 
formers was to restore the English Church, as nearly as possi- 
ble, to a conformity with the primitive church of Christ ; and 
that the result of their exertions has been, that the church of 
England is purer and more apostolical, both in its form and 
essence, not only than the church of Rome, but also than any 
other branch of the reformation. He proves that our reformers 
have, at all times, been careful to hold fast that , 
“ which hath Leen believed in all places, at all.times, by all the faithful, 


[quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus, creditum est] a inaxim, 
which has been most palpably violated by every other church in the 
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world, whether Romish or Protestant. This is the effect of that reve- 
rence for the ancient Fathers, to which Romish writers, in their liber- 
ality, allude, waen they give us credit for being the best of heretics. 
This is the cause of that : superiority to other religious establishments, 
which made the learned Grotius declare, that, in his opinion, the 
Church of England was a proper medium of sition between all 
the churches which were then, or should at any time be at variance. 
‘his is that glorious preeminence which induced Mosheim to describe 
the English church, as “ that correction of the old religion, which sepa- 
rates the Britons equally from the Roman Catholics, and from the other 
communities who have renounced the domination of the Pope.” 


In the following paragraphs, the author recapitulates the 
leading topics of this able discussion. 


“The great mass of Protestant communities, sends each individual 
to the Bible alone; thence to collect, as it may happen, truth or false- 
hood, by his own interpretation or misinterpretation; and there to 
measure the most weighty and mysterious truths, by the least peculiar 
and appropriate passages of sacred scripture. 

‘‘ The church of Rome sends her children, neither to the bible alone, 
nor to tradition alone ; nor yet, to the bible and tradition conjointly, but 
to an infallible living ex positor: which expositor, sometimes limits, and 
sometimes extends, “and sometimes contradicts, both the written word, 
and the language of Christian antiquity. 

“The church of England steers a middle course. She reveres the 
Scriptures: she respects tradition. She encourages investigation: hut 

she checks presumption. She bows to the authority of ages: but she 
owns no living master upon earth. She rejects alike the wild extrava- 
gance of unauthorized opinion, and the tame subjection of compulsory 
belief, Where the Scripture clearly and freely speaks, she receives its 
dictates as the voice of God. When the Scripture is either not clear, 
or explicit, or when it may demand expansion and illustration, she 
refers her sons to an authoritative standard of interpretation; but a 
standard, which it is their privilege to apply for themselves. And when 
serpney is altogether silent, she provides a supplemental guidance: but 
a guidance, neither fluctuating nor arbitrary ; the same in “all times, and 
under all circumstances ; which no private interest can warp, and no 
temporal prejudice can lead astray. Thus, her appeal is made to past 
ages, against every possible error of the present. Thus, though the 
great mass of Christendom, and even though the vast majority “of our 
ewn national church, were to depart from the purity of Christian faith 
and practice, yet, no well taught member of that church need hesitate, 
or tremble. His path is plain. [t is not, merely, his own judgment : 

it is not, by any means, the dictatorial mandate of an ecclesiastical 
director, which is to silence his scruples, and dissolve his doubts. His 
resort is, that concurrent, universal, and undeviating sense of pious 


antiquity, which he has been ‘instructed, and should be encouraged, to 
embrace, to follow, and revere.” 
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Art. If. Zhe Speeches of the Right Honorable Charles James 
Fox, in the House of Commons. 6 Vols. London: Long- 
man and Co. 1815. 


Atruoven Mr. Fox often aimed at objects, the attainment 
of which would have been injurious to his country, there 
are but few of his feelings with which we cannot sympathize. 
He was amiable amidst many failings, and even his culpable 
deviations were sometimes majestic. ‘The political animosities 
which he excited are not—they cannot be forgotten; yet those 
who have the most distinct recollection of them, will not deny 
him the praise due to vigor of intellect, consistency of principle, 
and general erectness of character. 

These speeches can give but a faint idea of Mr. Fox’s elo- 
quence. ‘The oratory of modern statesmen, indeed, has but a 
slender chance of immortality, compared with the beautiful 
relics of ancient genius. ‘The best orations of Demosthenes 
and Cicero were prepared in the study with intense labor, 
polished with the nicest skill, and frequently rehearsed before 
delivery. ‘The fire which dazzled the Athenians and Romans 
seemed to be awakened on a sudden by a sort of inspiration ; 
but the materials on which it fed had been long in collecting 
and arranging for use. ‘The appearance of unpremeditation 
was premeditated ; the imitation of artlessness was artful. The 
orators spoke only on great occasions, and then they threw the 
richness and brilliancy of their genius round the arguments 
they had elaborately prepared. ‘They spoke what they had 
written, and they had written, not for their auditors merely, 
but for posterity. Their powers of elocution, therefore, their 
looks and their gestures, are all of which time has deprived us; 
since their modes of argumentation, the solid materials, and 
exquisite finishing, of their speeches, are happily preserved. 

‘The public speaking of modern times requires talents of a 
different cast—in general less elevated, but far more varied: 
and it affords fewer opportunities for elegant composition and 
studied arrangement. ‘The beauties which are struck out in 
the heat of debate are felt rather than remembered; and, though 
the impression made may be great, most of the finer expressions 
are forgotten by those to whom they are addressed, and can be 
but faintly exhibited by the most attentive reporter. 

The only speech Mr. Fox ever prepared for the press was 
his panegyric on the late Duke of Bedford—a compositicn 
which exhibits but feeble glimmerings of his genius: for the 
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truth is, that though almost the best speaker of his age, he was 
among the very worst of its writers. 

‘There is enough in the volumes before us to enable posterity 
to form an estimate of the character of Mr. Fox’s eloquence. 
It is, perhaps, principally distinguished from that of his rivals 
in the British senate by a superior talent for what they call 
debating. He was usually master of his subject, and seldom 
sought to rise far above it. Instead of allowing, like Mr. 
Burke, his imagination to lead him through fairy worlds, it was 
employed only to illumine his arguments. He did not use his 
subject for displaying his faculties, but threw the force of all 
his faculties into his subject ; and never did he childishly la- 

vish his powers in tropes and metaphors. 

Perhaps it was to the excess of this practical tendency of 
Mr. Fox’s mind, that we may attribute many of those poli- 

tical errors into which he fell, while the contrary disposition 
contributed to mislead Mr. Burke. The former saw every 
thing in a state of undisguise, and took into his estimate of 
human happiness only the real and obvious features of human 
condition. He forgot that man had fancy to be gratified, 
veneration to be excited, and prejudice to be indulged. He 
overlooked some of the higher qualities of the mind, from a 
wish to provide for the mere wants of his species. And on 
the whole he did not judge it absolutely necessary that courts 
should be surrounded with magnificence ; that relics, even of 
barbarous ages, should be preserved on account of the asso- 
ciations into which they entered; and that an order of he- 
reditary nobility should be supported, if it were only to elevate 
the mind of the people by the steady grandeur which it con- 
veyed. In fine, he admired the French revolution, the French 
republic, and even Buonaparte.—Mr. Burke, on the other 
hand, lived in a region of fancy too exalted. No man was ever 
more attentive than he to the cares and wants of his fellow- 
creatures: but he used to say, ‘man liveth not by bread 
alone” —he has cravings of a more spiritual kind, and immortal 
desires to gratify. He therefore sometimes made light of the 
present ills and misfortunes of man, and dwelt upon past great- 
ness and future happiness. His imagination led him to throw 
the splendour of his own genius over every thing which he 
surveyed. ‘The world was to him a fairy land, on which he 
erected enchanted palaces, and which he peopled with chival- 
rous warriors. 

Fox and Burke were, doubtless, great men; though both 
had often entertained erroneous notions of national policy. In 
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regard to France, however, Burke, and he only, had judged 
sagely. Had not the system of opposition to that country, 
which Pitt conceived, and Burke heartily approved, been vigo- 
rously acted upon by this country, all Europe had long since 
been undone. 

Of these speeches of Mr. Fox, some are made up of vehe- 
ment personal altercation ; some are against war ; others against 
the trafic in human slaves. ‘he first of these classes is, of 
course, the least pleasing : but it is important, as displaying the 
harsher features of the speaker’s political character. His invec- 
tives must have sprung from his conviction of what he thought 
wrong, since there was no gall, no unkindness, in his heart. In 
his keenest invective there is no cold-blooded sneering, no love 
of seeing the agony of the defeated, none of that odious ma- 
lice with which the dastardly author of Junius took his stand. 
‘The following is a good specimen of his mode of denouncing 
his opponents: it was delivered on the tergiversation of some 
of those who had before joined with him in the resolution of 
the House of Commons against the influence of the Crown. 


“No man” (Mr. Fox said) “held those who were at the devotion of 
the minister in greater contempt than he did; they were slaves of the 
worst kind, because they sold themselves ; yet,,base as the tenure of their 
places was, they had one virtue to pride themselves on, that of fidelity, 
gratitude, and consistency; to all their other demerits they had not 
added the absurdity and treachery of one day resolving an opinion to be 
true, and the next ‘of deck: aring it to bea falsehood. They had not taken 
in their patron or their friends with false hopes or delusive promises, 
Whatever their motives or their sentiments night be, they had adhered 
to them, and so far as that went, they were entitled to his approbation. 
He could forgive the man whom he saw voting regularly with the mi- 
nister, through thick and thin, upon every question ; he could behold 
him, in his servile state, witb pity; he could forgive him for cringing 
and bowing at the levee of the prince or the minister, without exciting 
in his breast any other sentiment; but, on the contrary, when he beheld 
the conduct of some men, affecting diilerent principles, supporting a 
minister who had very fairly, he w ould acknowlede 2e, opposed and denied 
that the influence of the crown was increased, and ought to be diminish- 
ed, it filled him with horror. What breast but rust be filled with the 
warmest resentment and the keenest contempt, to see those who pre- 
tended that the complaints of the people ought to be redressed, and that 
the influence of the crown had increased ; who had pledged themsely es 
that they would reduce the one and remove the cause of the other, vote 
in a majority with those who denied that either existed, and that the 
petitions were only fabricated by faction and ought not to be attended 

to! he was ata loss for words by which he could give vent to what he 
felt on the occasion.” vol. i. p. 279, 280. 


His speeches, both against entering upon, and carrying on 
wars, are numerous in these volumes. He seems to have taken 
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up the subject with his usual partiality of view ; to have repre+ 
sented the horrors of war without coolly enquiring into its jus- 
tice, or contemplating the higher evils that ensue from avoiding 
it. He therefore, brings all the common miseries of that 
state into view, and seems to argue as if his adversaries were 
lovers of human destruction, and himself the puissant champion 
of happiness and peace. Hie speaks as if he really had believed, 
that they loved war for its own sake. This unfortunate delu- 
sion became the spring of some of the most powerful exertions 
of his eloquence. Of these, the following passage, delivered on 
the overtures of peace made by Napoleon Buonaparte, when 
Chief Consul of the French Republic, forms a favorable, in 
some respects, a flattering specimen; for Mr. Fox was neither 
a correct nor a methodical speaker. 

“ Where then, Sir, is this war, which on every side is pregnant with 
such horrors, to be carried? W! here is it to stop? Not-till you establish 
the House of Bourbon! And this you cherish the hope of doing because 
you have had a successful campaign! Why, Sir, before this you have 
had a successful campaign. ‘The situation of the allies, with ail they 
have gained, is not surely to be commnane now, to what it was when 
you had Valenciennes, Quesnoy, Condé, &c. which induced some eee 
men in this house to prepare t! heniaitVies for a march to Paris. With 
all that you have gained, you surely will not say that the prospect is 
brighter now than it was then. What have you gained, but a a part of 
what you before lost? One campaign is successful to you—anotier to 
them; and in this way, animated by the vindictive passions of revenge, 
hatred, and rancour, which are infinitely more flagitious, even than those 
of ambition and the thirst for power, you may go on for ever; as 
with such black incentives, I see no end to human misery. And all 
this without an intelligible motive—all this because you may gain a bet- 
ter peace a year or two hence! So that we are called upon to go on merely 
as a speculation ; we must keep Bucnaparte for some time longer at war 
as a state of probation, Gracious God, Sir! is war a state of probation ' ? 
Is peace a rash system? Is it dangerous for nations to live inamity with 
each other? Is your vigilance, your pity, your common powers ‘of ob- 
servation, to be extinguished by putting an end to the horrors of war? 
Cannot this state of probatio: 1 be as weil undergone, without adding to 
the catalogue of human sufferings. ‘“ But we must pause.” What! must 
the bowels of Great Britain be torn out—her best blood be spiit—her 
treasure wasted that you may inake an experiment? Put yourselves— 
Oh! that you would put yourselves—in the field of battle, and learn to 
judge of the sort of horrors that you excite. In former wars, a man 
might have some feeling, some interest, that served to balance in his 
mind the impressions which a scene of carnage and death must inflict. 
if a man had been present at the battle cf Blenheim, for instance, and 


had enquired the motive of the battle, there was not a soldier engaged ~ 


who could not have satisfied his curiosity, and even, perhaps, allayed 
his feelings. But if a man were present now at a field of slaughter, and 
were to enquire for what they were fighting—“ Fighting !” would be the 
answer, “they are not fighting, they are pausing.” HW hy is that man 
expiring? why is that other writhing with agony? what means this im- 
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placable fury?” The answer must be, “ You are quite wrong, Sir, you 
deceive yourself—they are not fighting—do not disturb them—they are 
merely pausing /—this man is not expiring with agony—that man is not 
dead—he is only pausing ! Lord help you, Sir! they are not angry with 
one another; they have no cause of quarrcl—but their country thinks 
there should be a pause. All that you have seen, Sir, 1s nothing like 
tighting—there is no harm, nor cruelty, nor bloodshed in it whatever— 
it is nothing more than a political pause/—it is merely to try an experi- 
ment—to see whether Buonaparte will not behave himself better than 
hereti fore; and, in the mean time, we have agreed to a pause In pure 
friendship!” And is this the way, Sir, that you are to show yourselves 
the advocates of order? You take up a system calculated to uncivilize 
the world, to destroy order, to stifle in the heart, not merely the gene- 
rosity of noble sentiment, but the affections of social nature; and in the 
prosecution of this system you spread terror and devastation all around 
you.” Vol. vi. p. 420, 421. 

To the speeches on the Reform in Parliament—the Catholic 
Question—the repeal of the Test Acts, &c. we cannot at present 
advert: but it is impossible to refrain from noticing one con- 
stant object of his solicitude—the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 
On this great question Mr. Fox and his more powerful anta- 
gonists were in perfect unison; and Mr. Wilberforce, the vir- 
tuous proposer of the measure, has always admitted, that its 
final triumph was, in no small degree, owing to Mr. F.’s assist- 
ance. While Wilberforce dissolved his hearers with tales of 
sorrow, or Pitt extorted conviction by his high powers of rea- 
soning, and delighted by the fine application of classic allusions 
and affecting imagery, I’ox burst upon his cpponents in a torrent 
of indignation, invective, and remonstrance. When a system 
of regulation was proposed, he exclaimed, ‘ will you consent 
to legalize robbery, and methodize murder *” On one occasion 


he said: 


“ The advocates for the abolition of this abominable trade are accused 
of enthusiasm. Were they, he asked, enthusiasts or fanatics, because 
they cried, ‘ Do not rob—abstain from murder!’ If by the term enthu- 
siasm was meant zeal and warmth, ne was free to acknowledge that he 
was an enthusiast, and his enthusiasm was that zeal and warmth which 
arose from a sense of justice, and was of that kind which made men act 
with energy in a noble cause; it was a zeal and warmth which he trusted 
he should always possess, and without whieh nothing great or praise- 
worthy had ever been effected since the creation of the world. In such 
energy they prided themselves and gloried. He could not admit of any 
compromise on the subject; for there could be no compromise between 
guilt and injustice.—Vol. iv. p. 388. 

We now take leave of the present publication. The reports 
of the speeches are of various merit : from the nature of Mr. 
Fox’s oratory, indeed, they could not be quite correct; although 


no parliamentary effusions have been so well reported as these : 
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so zealous have his literary admirers ever been to lay before 
the public every thing that had been spoken by him. If Lord 
Holland’s opinion be good for any thing in such a case, Mr. 
Fox could not have written his harangues half so well as we 
find them done in these volumes. ‘They are given in the third 
person, which some people think a disadvantage. An eloquent 
preface by Lord Erskine adorns the work, and to this we shall 
turn our attention on a future occasion; and perhaps inquire 
what some gentlemen now think of the pause and the experi- 
ment, on which their departed friend, in one of our extracts, is 
so amusingly ironical and sarcastic. 


——— 


Art. Il. A Literary History of the Middle Ages ; comprehend- 
ing an Account of the state of Learning from the close of 
the reign of Augustus, to its revival in the fifteenth century. 
By the Rev. JosrpH Berrnctron. 4to London: 1814. 


"Vo trace the operation of those causes which led to the extinc- 
tion of literary glory, and brought on that mental torpor which 
for so many ages paralized the energies of Europe ;—and again, 
to investigate those opposite causes which gradually dissipated 
this intellectual gloom, and promoted the revival of arts, and of 
letters, must be a task not less agreeable than instructive. So 
intimately is the history of the progress of learning and of the 
arts connected with the happiness and well-being of society, 
that every effort to throw new light on it must rank with the 
most laudable pursuits of man. For it is obvious, that a success- 
ful effort of this nature would exercise, amuse, and enlighten 
the mind, and consequently promote general improvement and 
comfort. 

A view of the Middle Ages exhibits the phenomenon of the de- 
cline of Europe from the high and dazzling triumph of arts and 
letters in the Augustan age, to the lowest ebb of ignorance and 
barbarity. All became a state of gloomy uniformity and dul- 
ness—broken indeed, but never fully illumined, by occasional] 
coruscations of intellect. Every motive for exertion seemed ex- 
tinct ; despotism spread wide her cheerless and baneful infiu- 
ence, and men seemed anxious to seek refuge from the evils of 
life in worse than savage indifference and stupidity. Amidst 
such a state of mental desolation, how cheering to hail the dawn 
of intellect ; to trace the first progress of knowledge ! How con- 
soling to observe rational curiosity once more stimulated into ac- 
tivity ; to see emulation gradually spread from breast to breast, 
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till an inextinguishable desire is enkindled of acquiring in the 
pursuit of literature and the arts, the same distinction which 
mankind had formerly attained in the tumultuous and de- 
structive career of arms! ‘his pleasing task has Mr. Bering- 
ton undertaken; and we have a pleasure in stating that he has 


performed it with success, thereby supplying a desideratum in 
English literature. 


Mr. Berington opens his subject with a sketch of the state of 
lettersin the Augustan age; and examines the causes of theirrise, 
of their progress, and of their decline. He marks three distinct pe- 
riods of this decline—the first from the age of Augustus to that 
of Adrian ; the second from the reign of Adrian to that of Con- 
stantine; the third from the accession of Constantine to the fall 
of the Western empire. He then proceeds to consider the sepa- 
rate causes of the decline of Eloquence, Poetry, History, Philo- 
sophy, and the Fine Arts. On these various subjects he displays 
no small share of critical acumen; so forcibly, indeed, have we 
been struck with the portrait he has drawn of Lucan, that we 
cannot with-hold it from our readers : 


<* Lucan died when in his twenty-seventh year, and in the reign of Ne- 
ro. He had imprudently contended with the Tyrant himself for the poc- 
tic crown, and more imprudently engaged in aconspiracy against his life. 
The immature age of the poet readily accounts for the imperfections of 
his work ; and he might have approached nearer the excellence of Virgil, 
had he not aspired to eclipse his fame. By Quinctilian he is described 
to be ardent and impetuous; great in his sentiments, but more fit to be 
ranked among orators than poets. The praise is feeble. The ardour, 
however, and impetuosity of his mind cominunicate so much energy to 
his expressions, and so much grandeur to his images, that he sometimes 
rises to the sublime. But he knows not where to stop; and his judg- 
ment is not sufficiently strong to control the extravagance of his imagi- 
nation. His glare of coloring fatigues, and the natural interest of his 
subject is weakened and destroyed by the prolixity of his details. Im- 
pelled by the fire of youth, Lucan sits down to compose an Epic poem 
which shall leave the neid behindit, But how can this be effected? 
I seem to see a young and inexperienced sculptor, before whose eyes 
stands a Grecian statue of exquisite workmanship. He will form another 
that in beauty shall surpass it. But in the model there is a proportion 
of parts, a force of expression, a grace of attitude, which no art can ex- 
ceed. What then must be done? He,has recourse to the forced and gi- 
gantic; and behold a colossus comes forth, of which the members are 
vast, but void “f that propurtion from which beauty springs; of which 
the attitude has energy, but an energy out of nature; and if the expres- 
sion has force, it is a force which indicates violence and distortion. The 
rude or unlettered spectator, whuse admiration is increased by the phy- 
sical magnitude of the object, views the form with wonder, while the 
man of taste turns away from it with disgust. Such is the Pharsalia, 
when compared with the Eneid!” 


Weare next presented with an interesting account of the state 
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of the public libraries at that period; after which Mr. B. asks 
the important question, How far was literature affected by the 
establishment of Christianity ? In our opinion he does not answer | 
this question satisfactorily. He seems to lean to the opinion of 
those who imagine that Christianity was one of the causes of the 
neglect and decay of general literature. On the contrary, there 
isno want of arguments to prove that Christianity has, ou the 
whole, had the most auspicious influence upon literature, and that 
the weik and pe erverted state of the human mind during the pe- 
riod under review, is to be attributed to causes of quite a differ- 
ent nature. ‘The first book concludes with a view of the state 
of Grecian literature. 

‘Lhe second book comprises a view of the state of letters and 7 
arts, from the fall of the Western Empire in 476, to the com- 
mencement of the reign of Charlemagne in 774. It details 
the settlement of the asians tribes of Goths and Huns in Italy, 
Spain, Gaul, Africa, Germany and Britain. In the estimate 

witich Mr. Berington makes of the character and learning of the 
Goths, we are called upon to think much more favorably of these 
bold invaders than we had before been taught to do. He paints 
them as an actives vigorous and persevering nation; full of 
curiosity and freedom of i inquiry. ‘The reign of the Lombards 
with a view of their character and attainuhents 1g next exhibited 
to the reader, and a short account given of contemporary writers. 
We pass over the interesting account of the early literature of 
France, Spain and Germany, in order to profit by our author’s 
remarks on the writers of ourown country. ‘Theodore, a monk 
and a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, well instructed in secular and 
divine learning, as also in the Greek and Latin languages, a man 
besides of exemplary probity as well as venerable for his age, 
was appointed to preside over the Saxon church. ‘The appoint- 
ment of an Asiatic prelate, whose chief counseller was an Afri- 
can, to sucha situation, was a curious occurrence; yet when we 
look to its effects we see that it proved singularly fortunate. 
Theodore had breught with him many Greek and Latin books, 
among which were a beautiful cop) of Homer, the Homilies of 
Chrysostom and other learned wor ‘ks. He deemed it not be- 
neath the dignity of his sacred office to endeavour to excite a 
taste for letters. Contemporary, or neatly so, with this great 
man was Bede, who from his sup erior learning and admirable 

virtues, received in his life-time the appellation of venerable. 
His first instructor was Bennet Bi scot thse interpreter of ‘Theo- 
dore. The proficiency of Bede in all the branches of learning 
and in the Greek and Latin languages was considerable; a nd 
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while we admire his acquirements, we are inclined to believe 
that there were others among his brethren who had pursued the 
same course; and that the late primate and his African 
friend had been able to excite a desire of intellectual cultivation, 
the beneficial effects of which were extensively diffused. 
The third book describes the state of learning from the reign 
of Charlemagne, 774, to the end of the tenth century. Of this 
prince our author sbserves ‘that he was himself ignorant, but 
he had talents, and a mind susceptible of every liberal impres- 
sion.’ From sucha prince much was to be expected. ‘The 
ninth century opened with very flattering prospects, arid the 
following reasons are urged why no success followed. ¢The 
teachers whom Charlemagne appointed, though endowed with 
the natural powers of intellect, knew not how to excite attention, 
or to rouse into action the latent capacities of the mind. ‘The 
subjects called sciences, or the seven liberal arts—grammar, 
thetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy— 
were so taught as to disgust by their barbarous elements : the first 
rudiments of education, as of reading and writing, were neglect- 
ed in the higher orders of society ; they were too fondly attached 
to martial exercises, and to amusements that kept up the image 
of war.’ ‘The successors of Charlemagne now pass in review 
before us, and we are presented with an account of the state of 
learning in Rome, and other parts of Europe.—A king and a 
philosopher is next introduced to our notice, whose name must 
fill every Englishman’s breast with respect. Both natives and 
foreigners, contemplating his virtues and mental endowments, 
regarded Alfred as the greatest prince, who, after Charlemagne, 
had appeared in Europe; and posterity has ratified the 
encomiums which they pronounced. The heroic actions, and 
the noble exertions of this distinguished character in the cause 
of letters are everywhere well known; so that we pass on to 
the fourth book which details the state of learning and the arts 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

After some severe, but just strictures on the profligacy and 
ignorance of the Roman court and its adherents, as well as on 
the fictitious donation of Constantine, quoted by Leo [Xth with 
an audacious temerity of imposture, the author describes the 
settlement of the Normans in Italy, and in Eugland after the 
conquest. ‘This leads him to consider the political and literary 
state of our country. 

“ We pass with a sigh,” says he, “ over the turbulent reign of Stephen, 


to come to that of Henry Plantagenet, who in 1154 ascended the English 
throne. He had passed | his youth i in France, and had not neglected the 
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opportunities af instruction which that country afforded. His talents 
were great, and his love of letters auspicious ; and through the whole 
course of his reign, as often as the cares of government would allow 
an interval of recreation, he was fond of passing it in the society of 
learned men. Under such a prince, and during a reign of little less 
than forty years, the arts of peace prospered as far as the taste of the 
times gave encouragement to their progress; the seminaries of learn- 
ing were protected, teachers abounded, and came over to this from less 
tranquil countries; the convents furnished an undisturbed retreat to the 
studious; and in short, letters were generally patronised and cultivated.” 


Some interesting particulars respecting Oxford, together 
with a sketch of the rise and progress of Cambridge, are 
followed by remarks on the writers of that age. Of John of 
Salisbury he speaks with particular satisfaction, as a man whose 
elegance of learning was above the level of his age, and who was 
its principal ornament. After some observations on the foolish 
object of the crusades, and combating, with much plausibility, 
and perhaps truth, the idea of the benefits derived to Europe 
from them, we are presented with an account of the introduc- 
tion of scholasticism, and of the memorable contention between 
St. Bernard and the famous Abeillard, the lover of Heloisa. 
Here we cannot but admire the modesty of Mr. Berington, 
who, in this short abstract of the lives of those celebrated but 
unfortunate characters, never once alludes to the elegant 
production he some years since gave to the public, containing 
their lives in full, with a spirited and faithful translation of the 
letters that passed between them. Some observations on the 
architecture and other arts of this period close the fourth book, 
and introduce us to the fifth, which makes us acquainted with 
the state of learning in the thirteenth century. 

The most remarkable features of this period are the formation 
of the modern languages, and the introduction of a new species 
of poetry by the Zrouvers or Troubadours. ‘The history 
of these itinerant minstrels is familiar to most readers, and 
our reason for gravely mentioning their apparently trifling and 
uninstructive productions is, to show the influence they had 
upon the advancement of letters. To see any thing diffused in 
their vernacular tongue, to hear the exploits of their favorite 
heroes chanted in verse, which they could easily commit to 
memory, was a novelty too attractive not to make a lasting im- 
pression. ‘Lhe motives to improve this new and familiar lan- 
guage were numerous and powerful, and it was soon dignified 
by being rendered the vehicle of loftier and more important 
ideas. Upon this subject our author is copious, and abounds 
with just and appropriate remarks. Intimately connected with 
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this topic is the history of the Saxon and early language of 
Britain ; accordingly we are presented with a full detail of the 
poetical, and rhetorical attainments of our rude ancestors, as 
well as with hints respecting their historical compositions. Mr. 
B. thus speaks of Mathew of Paris : 


“ For sincerity of narration, truth of coloring, and extent of information 
the Histcria Major may justiy be esteemed as valuable a work as this 
or any other age had produced. Ilis style is, however, unequal. It is 
sometimes remarkable for its spirit and eleganc e, at others for its infla- 
tion and insipidity; in other words, it is ever in unison with the charac- 
ter of the age. He was ever a warm a‘lvocate for justice and for truth; 
while abuses, from whatever quarter they might proceed, provoked bis 
inexorable enmity: Trojan aud Tyrian equally. smart under his lash. It 
is with strong approbation we see, that when either monk, prelate, 
prince, emperor or pope, has dev iated from what he deems the line of 
rectitude, he is unreserved in iis censure, and his language is that of 
vigour and intrepidity. Those who have been too servile ly devoted to the 
Roman court, have blamed this undaunted freedom of the English 
monk, whom they represent as ill-aflected towards their bishop; and 
have seized with avid lity every op portunity of aspersing his fame and 
loading him with invectives.” 


With the same energy of language and justness of criticism 
are reviewed the works of ‘Thomas Aquinas, St. Bonaventure, 
Albertus magnus, Roger Bacon, and Robert Groteste, writers 
who flourished during this period. 

The sixth and last book describes the state of learning from 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, to the invention of the 
art of printing, about the year 1450. ‘This period commences 
under the most happy omens. After the long and dreary 
night of ignorance that has enveloped the western world, it is 
not a little cheering to see the clouds beginning to disperse 5 
the human faculties, enfeebled either by disuse or by a vitiating 
exercise, recovering energy and assuming a judicious direction 5 
religion, which vain controversies had disfigured, casting off 
its adscititious coverings, and appearing in the charms of 
primitive simplicity: to behold a system of ethics by which 
the heart might be improved and the understanding invigorated, 
taking place of legendary tales, of fancied miracles and imagi- 
nary virtues; and the rights of man in the different orders of 
society, ecclesiastical and civil, ascertained with more distinct- 
ness ; in a word to see the lamp of science relumed and leading 
by its steady beams to the most happy and glorious re- 
sults. Italy was the first to catch the irradiations of the sun 
of science ; and it is astonishing to what a perfection even at 
go early a period, the Italian language attained. Dante and 
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Petrarca were the twin stars that first became visible in the 
literary horizon. ‘The perfection to which their writings at- 
tained may be conceived from a single observation of one of the 
Italian critics: ¢ The style of Petrarca, says he, after the lapse 
of four hundred years is still followed as the most perfect model 
of writing ; hardly a word will be found in his compositions 
which is become obsolete or antiquated.’ 

A general spirit of inquiry was now awakened, and the 
works of the ancients were sought after with the utmost avidity 
and enthusiasm. ‘When I met strangers,’ says Petrarca, ¢ and 
they asked me what I desired from their country? nothing, I 
replied, but the works of Cicero.” ‘To the scrutinizing re- - 
searches of the learned Poggio Bracciolini we are indebted for 
the recovery of the Institutions of Quintilian, Valerius Flaccus, 
Vitruvius, Lucretius, Silius Italicus, the orations of Cicero and 
his treatise de Iinibus and de Legtbus, together with a long list 
of inferior writers. After being presented with an account of 
the life and writings of Boccaccio, we are brought back to the 
writers of our own island. John Wickliff is characterised as 
having aided the cause of English literature by his translation 
of the scriptures, and by such of his tracts as were written in 
his native tongue and dispersed among the people. ‘The 
public mind, thus agitated by novelty and the discussion of 
various subjects, could not but throw off a portion of the 
lethargy under which it had so long slumbered: And the man 
to whom our literature at this period owed the most serious 
obligations was Chaucer the poet. Our author does ample 


justice to his exertions, draws an able comparison between 


his acquirements and those of his contemporaries, and gives an 
accurate estimate of the success of his literary efforts when 
contrasted with those of Petrarca and Boccaccio. The book 
closes with a farther account of the state of the Universities 
of Cambridge and Oxford; of the revival and progress of the 
Greek language in Europe: and of the advantages consequent 
on the invention of the art of printing. 

The body of Mr. Berington’s work, as the reader has seen, 
describes the state of literature in the west of Europe; but in 
order to omit nothing relative to the progress of learning, he 
presents us with two long Appendixes, the first describing the 
literature of the Greeks ni the sixth century to the fall of 
the Eastern empire in 1453; the second giving a general view 
of the Arabian or Ariens, learning. ‘This part of the work 
is marked with the same enlightened views, the same critical 
acuteness, and the same justness of description which every 
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reader will admire in the former part of the volume. We 
cannot close this article without observing, that the public is 
under great obligations to Mr. Berington. He has supplied 
a desideratum in English literature. His performance may 
justly be regarded as an excellent introduction to the celebrated 
Lives of Lorenzo de Medici and Leo the tenth: and it closes 
at the period when Mr. Roscoe’s literary labors commence. 

The present work, independently of its merits in a critical 
point J view, is marked throughout by a noble freedom of 
enquiry, and much candor and liberality of thinking. This 
spirit will, perhaps, be more admired when it is known, that 
Mr. Berington is a priest of the Roman Catholic communion ; 
and due respect will be paid to the man who has thus the 
courage to rise above the prejudices of his profession. The 
vices of the popes, the ecclesiastics, and the monks, he exposes 
with boldness, and condemns without reserve ; he reprobates 
with manly freedom, the lawless assumption of power and the 
tyrannical conduct of the Roman court. We would willingly 
gratify the reader with a conversation which he details as hav- 
ing passed between pope Adrian the 4th and John of Salisbury, 
who were both our countrymen. But from want of room we 
must be content with referring the reader to the volume itself, 
page 317. Mr. Berington has illustrated his work by frequent 
quotations from a MS. of his own, entitled: ‘The History 
of the Papal power:’ and we add that from the many very 
interesting extracts with which he has favored us from it, we 
are induced to wish that he would lay the whole hefore the 
public—and the sooner the better. 


pe 


Art. IV. Researches, concerning the institutions and monu- 
ments of the ancient inhabitants of America, with descriptions 
and views of some of the most striking scenes in the Cordil- 
leras! ‘Translated from the French of ALEXANDER DE 
Humpotpt, by Heren Maria Witttams. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Longman and Co., Murray, and Colburn. London, 1814. 


7 ° 
We have already dedicated a few pages to the « Personal Nar- 
rative” of this author, which should be read in conjunction with 
his “ Picturesque Atlas,’—a work containing numerous re- 
searches into the ancient monuments of America, descriptions 
of many striking scenes in the Cordilleras, and of the manners 
of the inhabitants. But as this Atlas is too large and expensive 
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for the generality of readers, the text has been translated and re- 
printed in two octavo volumes, to correspond with the English 
edition of the other work; and nineteen of the engravings con- 
tained in the folio Atlas, which were essential to the elucidation 
of the text, have been selected by the author, and reduced to a 
proper size, to accompany the publication to which we now 
wish to call the attention of our readers, 

The monuments of nations, their characteristic manners and 
customs, and the most striking scenes in the regions they occupy, 
are peculiarly interesting to the lover of the arts, the admirer of 
nature, and the philosophic student of Man; and present many 
points of attraction to every refined and cultivated taste. The 
works of the polished ages of Greece and Italy not only excite 
admiration by the harmony of their parts and the beauty 
of their forms, but inspire veneration by the genius that gave 
them birth; and, from their connection with a thousand local 
aud historical associations, awaken a peculiar interest in the 
contemplative mind. ‘The monumental vestiges of nations, 
whose intellectual cultivation has not enabled them to produce 
works capable of exciting those sublimer emotions, are 
still valuable as memorials of their manners, and are illuminate 
ing points amidst the darkness of historical and mythological 
traditions, 


“The rudest works, the most grotesque figures, the masses of sculp- 
tured rocks, venerable only from their enormous magnitude and their 
remote antiquity; those lofty pyramids which indicate the multitudes 
employed in their construction, are all connected with the philosophical 
study of history. By the same connection, the feeble remains of the 
skill, or rather industry of the nations of the new continent, become 
worthy of our attention. The works of the first inhabitants of Mexico, 
hold an intermediary place between those of the Scythian tribes, and the 
ancient monuments of Hindostan. What a@ striking spectacle does 
human genius present, when we survey the immense disparity that 
separates the tombs of Tinian and the statues of Easter [sland, from the 
monuments of the Mexican temple of Mitla; and compare the shapeless 
Aman of this temple with the masterpieces of the chisel of Praxiteles or 

Lysippus !” Vol. 1. p. 38. 

« Although the manners of a people, the display of their intellectual 
faculties, the peculiar character stamped on their works, depend on a 
creat number of causes which are not merely local, it is nevertheless 
true, that the climate, the nature of the soil, the physiognomy of the 
plants, the view of beautiful or sav age nature, have great inf uence oo 
the progress of the arts, and on the style which distinguishes their pro- 
ductions. This influence becomes the inore perceptib ile, the farther Man 
isremoved from civilization. Whata contrast between the arciiitecture 
of a tribe that has dwelt in vast and gloomy caverns, and that of hordes, 
whose bold menuments recal in the shafts of their columns, the towering 
trunks of the palm-trees of the desert! An acrurate knowledge of the 
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origin of the arts can be acquired only by studying the nature of the site 
where they arose. The ouly American ‘tribes, amoug whom we find re- 
markable monuments, are the inhabitants of mountains. Isolated in 
the regions of the clouds, on the noost elevated plains on the globe, sur- 
rounded by volcanoes, the craters of which are encircled by eternal 
snows, they appear to have admired, in the soliiude of their deserts, 
those objects only which strike the imagimation by the greatness of their 
masses; and their productions beur the stamp of the savage nature of the 
Cordilleras.” Vol. 1. p. 40, 

The subjects which furnish matter for the various disquisi- 
tions contained in these volumes are, a Statue of an Axteck 
Priestess ; a view of the great square of Mex ICO 5 the Natural 
Bridges of Icononzo ; the passage of Quindiu, in the Cordillera 
of the Andes; the fall of the Tequend oma; the Pyramid of 
Cholula ; detached mass of the pyramid of Cholula; the mo- 
nument of Xochicalco; the volcano of Catapaxi; a Mexican 
monument in relief, baud at Caxaca 5 genealogy of the prin- 
cess of Azédhazalco; a Lawsuit in Hei ‘roglyphical Writing ; 
an Axteck Hieroglyphical Manuscript, preserved in the library 
of the Vatican ; Costumes delineated by the Mexican painters 
in the time of Montezuma; Azteck hieroglyphics, from the 
manuscript of Veletri; Vzew of Chimbarazo and Carquairazo ; 
Peruvian monument at Cannar; Rock of Inti-guaicu ; Azteck 
bas-relief, found in the great square of Mexico; Basaltic rocks 
and Cascade of Regla; Ltelief in basalt, representing the 
Mexican calendar ; House of the Inca at Callo, in the kingdom 
of Quito; Chimborazo, seen from the plain of Tapia; Lpochas 
of nature, according to Azxteck Myihology ; Hicroglyphic pain- 
ing, taken from the Borgian manuscript of Veletri, and szgns of 
the days of the Mexican Almanack; an Azteck hatchet ; an 
Azteck idol of basaltic porphyry, found under the pavement of 
the great square at Mexico; Catzract of the Rio Vinagre, near 
the volcano of Purace; Postman of the province of Jaen de 
Bracamoras ; Hieroglyphical history of the Aztecks, from the 
deluge to the foundation of the city of Mexico; Bridge of 
yopes near Penipé; Cofier of Perote; Mountain of Ilinissa; 
Fragments of Azteck hieroglyphics, deposited in the royal 
library of Berlin; Migration of \the Azteck nations, from an 
hieroglyphic painting deposited in the royal library of Berlin; 
Vases of granite found on the coast of Honduras; An Azteck 
idol, in basalt, found in the valley of Mexico; Air volcano of 
Turbaco; Volcano of Cayambe; Volcano of Jorullo ; Calendar 
of the Muysca Indians, the ancient inhabitants of the plain of 
Bogota ; Fragment of a hieroglyphical manuscript, preserved im 


the royal library at Dresden; Hieroglyphical paintings taken 
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from the Mexican manuscript, preserved | in the imperial library 
at Vienna; Jiuzns of Mitla, in the province of Oaxaca; View 
of Corazon; Costumes of the Indians of Mechoacan; View of 
the interior of the crater of the peak of Teneriffe; Fragments of 
hieroglyphic paintings % taken from the Caden ‘lelleriano-re- 
mensis 3 Fragment of the Christian calendar, taken from Azteck 
manuscripts, preserved in the royal library at Berlin; hiero- 
glyphic paintings from the Raccolta di Mendoza; Fragments 
of Azteck paintings, taken from a manuscript preserved in the 
library of the Vatican; Volcano of Pichincha; Plan of the for- 
tified house of the Inca, situated on the Cordillera of Assnay, 
and ruins of a part of the ancient Peruvian city of Chulucanas ; 
Raft of the river of Guayaq uil; Summit of the mountain of 
Organos, at Actopan; Mountains a columnar Poihyry of Jaeal ; 
A head sculptured in hard stone by the Merysca Indians, ana 
bracelet of Obsidian; View of the lake of Guatavita ; View of 
the Silla de Caracas, and the dragon tree of Orotavia. ‘Those 
which are printed in ztalics are accompanied by engravings. 

The great variety of the subjects treated of in this work, 
necessarily precludes any interesting analysis; and the reader 
who is desirous of becoming acquainted even with its leading 
features, must peruse it for himself. M. de Humboldt’s object, 
in his picturesque Atlas, was to exhibit whatever could throw 
light on * the origin and first progress of the arts among the 
natives of America; and, in the text, which constitutes the 
present work, to dwell more particularly upon those analogies 
which walieias between the works of art found in the New 
W orld, and those of the Old. 

In his descriptions the learned author confines himself prin- 
cipally to the subjects represented in the engravings; as he con- 
sidered that the consequences which seem to result from this 
comparative view, could be discussed with propriety, only in 
the narrative of his journey. ‘This comparison of art and nature 
in the two hemispheres, gives a peculiar and general interest to 
the work which the subjects themselves are not calculated to 
impart. Various examples of this effect might easily be pro- 
duced, but the following short extract will be sufficient. 

“ When we consider the physiognomy of the mountains in each con- 
tinent, we discover an analogy ot form, which we could not have ex- 
pected, if we reflect on the concurrence of the forces, which in the pri- 


mitive world have acted tumultuously on the softened surface of out 
planet. The fire of volcanoes raises cones of ashes and pumice stones 


where it penetrates through a crater; immense sweilings, like domes of 


extraordinary magnitude, seem owing to the expansive “force only of the 
glastic vapours ; earthquakes have raised up strata full of sea shells; and 
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the basins, which now form circular valleys, or elevated plains surround- 
ed by mountains, have been furrowed by the currents of the sea. Each 
country en the globe has its peculiar physiognomy; but amidst these 
characteristic features which bestow such a richness and variety on the 
face of nature, we are struck with the resemblance of form, founded onan 
identity of local causes and circumstances. When we sail amid the 
Canary Islands and observe the basaltic cones of Lanzerota, of Alagranza, 
and of Graciosa, we seem to view the group of the Euganean mountains, 
or the Trappean hills of Bohemia. The granites, the micaceous schists, 
the old sand-stones, the calcareous formations which mineralogists de- 
signate under the names of formations of the Jura, of the High Alps, or 
transition lime-stone, give a particular character to the outline of the great 
masses, and to the breaches formed on the ridges of the Andes, the Py- 
renees, and the Uralian mountains. The nature of the rocks has every 
where modified the external form of the mountains.” Vol. 1. p. 117. 


Another interesting feature of the work is the information it 
affords relative to various tribes and nations, respecting which 
but little was previously known; and whose very names are as 
strange to the European ear, as their residence is distant from 
the European shore. But as this information arises from the 
discussion of a variety of topics, it must necessarily be obtained 
from the work itself; the perusal of which will yield an ample 
gratification to him who is engaged in the study of the mytho- 
logy, the manners, and the genius of nations, or in tracing the 
first unfoldings of the faculties of Man, and developing the 
ancient migrations of our species. We shall, therefore, conclude 
our observations with presenting M. de Humboldt’s account of 
the method he has pursued in these “* Researches.” 


“Tn the description of the monuments of America, I have attempted 
to keep an equa! tenor between the two methods followed by those 
Jearned men who have investigated the monuments, the language, and 
the traditions of nations. Some, allured by splendid hypotheses, built on 
very unstable foundations, have drawn general consequences from a 
small number of solitary facts: they have discovered Chinese and 
Egyptian colonies in America; recognized Celtic dialects and the Phe- 
nician alphabet ; and, while we are ignorant wiether the Osci, the Goths, 
or the Celts, are nations emigrated from Asia, have given a decisive 
opinion of all the hordes of the new continent. Others have accumulated 
materials without generalizing any idea; which is a method, as sterile in 
tracing the history of a nation, as in delineating the different branches of 
natural philosophy. May I have been happy enongh to avoid the errors 
which I have now pointed out! A small number of nations, far distant 
from each other, the Etruscans, the Egyptians, the people of Thibet, and 
the Aztecks, exhibit striking analogies in their buildings, their religious 
institutions, their division of time, their cycles of regeneration, and their 
mystic notions. It is the duty of the historian to point out these ana- 
logies, which are as difficult to explain as the relations which exist be- 
tween the Sanscrit, the Persian, the Greek, and the languages of German 

origin; but in attempting to generalize ideas, we should learn to stop at 
the point where precise data are wanting.” Vol. 1. p. 9. 
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Art. V.—The Cossack : a Poem, in three Cantos, with Notes. 
Svo. pp. §5.— London: Baldwin and Co. 1815. 


Tue superabundance of practitioners in the learned professions 
-—of field preachers, to wit, charitable attorneys, and nostrum 
mongers, has often been considered a great evil in the 
country. But the superabundance of poets is an evil as great 
and alarming as any with which we are acquainted. Never, in- 
deed, was there an age so prolific as the present, of men and 
women, boys and girls, all desperately devoted to the muses: 
and, what is remarkable, most of them really write well, though 
wondrous few of them usefully. In the portion of the present 
century already passed, more poems have been published than 
during any entire century of our history. And it is probable 
that if Scott, Southey, and Wordsworth, with their respective 
imitators, be spared but a few years longer, few libraries will 
be capable of containing the poems that will be written. The 
Roman citizens built till all their corn-fields were covered with 
villas: the British poets will go on writing till it will be im- 
possible for mankind either to buy,.or read, or find room for 
their productions. 

‘The performance before us has considerable claims to praise. 
{t is written in Lord Byron’s style, and is nearly equal to most of 
that nobleman’s productions. It contains many beautiful pas- 
sages, and is full of rich and pathetic description. The story of 
it is as follows. 

Kouteskoff, a Cossack chief, is sent by his hetman to a bro 
ther chieftain, to inform him that he is engaged in a war with 
the Tartars; and the poem opens with a description of Koutes- 
koff and his followers ascending Mount Caucasus, ¢ with speed 
that mocks the eagle’s flight.’ hey halt at the top of the 
mountain, before a peasant’s cottage, who receives them kindly, 
and entertains them with milk, fruit, &c. Whilst they are at 
supper, the peasant’s daughter, Zamasta, enters theroom. ‘The 
description of her is very pretty. 
| «“ What meets his view ?—what vision bright 

Now bursts upon his ravish’d sight? 
A female form with azure eye, 
With long and auburn hair, 
A skin of snow’s unspotted die, 
A mild enchanting air; 
A robe of fur her form embraced, 
A rustic zone eaclasp’d her waist 
With neat unsiudied care: 
There was a something in her face, 


That seein’d as if the softest grace 
Had lov’d to linger there.”—p. 8. 
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Kouteskoff is struck with her beauty, and falls deeply in love 
with her. Next morning he and his companions rise to pursue 
their journey. ‘They travel all that day and part of the next, 
when they are attacked by a party of Tartars, whom they put to 
flight, having killed their chief and a great number of the men. 
They then once more continue their journey, and arrive in the 
evening at the place of their destination. ‘They find the hetman 
engaged in a feast, of which he invites KouteskoffF to partake, but 
the thoughts of Zamasta fill his bosom, and prevent him from 
enjoying the festivity. Next morning Kouteskoff and his com- 
panions set out on their way home, the idea of Zamasta still 
engrossing his whole attention. ‘They reach the peasant’s cot on 
Mount Caucasus, just as 


“ The last beam of ev’ning was sinking away 
In a calm, in a golden delight ; 
It seem’d as the orb that commaiuded the day 
Had hung up his mantle on night, 
As linger’d on west the soft gleam of his ray 
In the fairest protraction of heht.”—p. 52. 


They find the cottage deserted. 


¢ __.___beneath the lonely shed 
Reigns all the solemn silence of the dead.” 
They are informed by a boor that Zamasta had been carried 
off that morning by a party of Turks, to be placed in the Pacha’s 
seraglio. A thousand feelings arise in Kouteskoff’s breast on 
hearing this. He determines to pursue the Turks, and if 
possible to rescue Zamasta. He rides all night, and overtakes 
them in the morning ; attacks them, routs them, and secures the 
beautiful object of his affections. ‘The poem concludes with the 
following lines : 
“ Ask ye if in Cossack land 

Kouteskofi claim’d Zamasta’s hand? 

Asic ye if in vain he sued, 

Or felt her bosom gratitude? 

Ask ye if her constant smile 

Met him in her native isle? 

Go, gaze upon the fondest, pair 

That all the world contaiius,— 
You'll see an answer written there 
More true than pvet’s strains.”--p. 65. 


The description of Mount Caucasus, with which the poers 
opens, is very beautiful and picturesque. 


« What are yon heights where hills are piled 
Majestically grand and wild, 
Whose tops, snow-crested, towering high, 
Appear commingling with the sky, 
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Like some huge pass stupendous hurl’d, 

For man to seek an upper world? 

=nigie Caucasus ! thy lofty range, 
Unchanging still in ages’ change, 

Rear the: ir white heads and proudly stand 
Goliahs of a mountain land. 

The scene is lovely to the eye, 

There is a sweetness in the sky ; 

It bears the sofiest tinge of ev’n 

That e’er to sinking day was giv’n; 

No cloud—no speck—to meet the gaze, 
Or break the sun’s entranquill’d rays : 
The calm serenity of hue, 

That smiles on arch of azure blue, 
Gives in tis hour, ere evening’s grey 
Has stulen the vivid blush of day, 
Those feelings which delight the mind, 
So tair—so still—and so refined, 

That few could gaze on such a scene, 
So pregnant with its soft serene, 
And feel not in that tranquil hour 
Some little influence of its power.” p. 1. 2. 


We are also very much pleased with the account of Kouteskof, 
just before the battle with the ‘Tartars, with which we shall close 
this article. 


‘ There is a fervor in Kouteskoff’s eve, 

That laughs at danger, joys at peril nigh: 

in such an hour as this with fiery roll, 

It elances forth the warrior’s ardent soul: 

The rage—the hope—the coolness in the fray, 
The dauntless spir it that inspires dismay, 

The look indignant at a meaner foe, 

The varied passions it has power to shew : 

The dark arci’d brow gave it a double power 

To scowl at danger in the doubtful hour ; 

A demi-halo, round an orb of fire, 

That rose in pleasure and grew dark in ire; 
mut telling still chat love could constant rest, 
And heaven-born pity linger in his breast. 

His size—his heizht—his brave and manly form 
Would bid a foe-man wish to shun his arm, 
Which ott in bloody fight has prov ed its strength 
To poise and throw his lance’s pond’rous length : 
And bad it were for him at whom it flew, 

So well to hit his mark its master knew _p, $1, $9. 


Fare as 


Art. VI.—Osman, a Turkish Tale. 8vo. pp. 48. London, 
Hamilton, 1815. 


Tus little Poem is said to have come from the pen of a young 
gentleman not eightee n, and we can readily enough admit the 
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fact ; for the history of British poetry furnishes many instances 
of young men of his age, or even under it, having become consi- 
derable proficients in this department of literature. The poem 
is short, but long enough to have afforded the author an oppor- 
tunity of showing that he possesses talents for such composi- 
tion. He writes in the heroic measure, and in general with a 
good deal of both spirit and melody. He says, in a note, «The 
difficulty of distinguishing between invention and memory is so 
great, that I trust the good-natured reader will admit it as an 
excuse for any seeming plagiarisms which may occur in the fol- 
lowing tale ; as I can assure him they are wholly unintentional.” 
The meaning of this is, that by frequently meditating on the 
ideas of Lord Byron and others, many of them have become so 
completely his own, that he flatters himself he is employing his 
imagination, when it is only his recollection. ‘This may be ex- 
cused in so inexperienced a writer; but he must take care not 
to make such a mistake in future. 

The poem opens with a description of evening in Turkey. Lei- 
la, the heroine of the piece, had been that day married to Selim. 
She is described sitting in grea* state, but is observed to be ver 
sorrowful in the midst of the festivity. Although she had been 
obliged by the Pacha, her father, to give her hand to Selim, yet 
her heart was already possessed by another. Osman and she 
had loved one another from their childhood; he had gone upon 
his travels, and had been promised by Hassan, that if he return- 
ed within three years, Leila should be his. But 

“ Moon follows moon—year rolls on years away, 
And Osman comes no!t.”—P. 24. 

Meantime Selim, a wealthy young man, “ of tall and noble 
frame,” but with a black heart, seeks and obtains the hand of 
Leila. On the day of their marriage Osman returns. 

‘He reached old Hassan’s dome—and all was gay; 

Joy lit each eye—twas Leila’s bridal day. 

Oh! how the tidings struck on Osman’s soul, 

As though his spirit had escaped control, 

His heart grew chill, and on the marble floor 

He sunk—and ‘ aching memory viewed no more.’”—P, 29. 

He enters the festive hall; on seeing him Leila faints away.. 
All run to her assistance except Selim. 

“ Marvelled each wond’ring guest, that he, whose heart 
By Nature’s law should bear the readiest part, 
Should silent sii, as though he joyed to see— 
Or recked not of this scene of misery:— 
But no! a different cause restrained his hand— 
Far different thoughts his troubled breast command: 
The form of Osman glared upon his sight, 
As some dark demon from the realms of night.”-——-P. 30. 


Osman, a Turkish Tale. 579 


Osman had formerly offended him, and it was merely out of 
#evenge to him that he had wished to marry Leila. Osman now 


challenged him to single combat, thus to prove whose the bride 
should be. 


“ Selim replied not—fixed his steadfast look ; 

In token of assent, he slightly shook 

His cozl-black locks—then left the festive hall, 
And grimly smiled, as in contempt, on all.”—P. $ 


Next morning Osman and Leila meet under the sliaie of an 
ilex, where they had formerly sworn fidelity to each other. ‘The 


trumpet summons Osman to the fight; and their parting is thus 
tenderly delineated : 


““¢ Oh Osman! dearest to my soul—my heart, 

That bids thee go, still bids thee here remain. 

Yes, go—nay, pause—I cannot—Oh! tis vain— 

I cannot say farewell !—Oh, should’st thou fall ! 

Down, torturing thought—my love—my life—mine all! 
Yet linger here—I cannot—durst not part— 

Oh spare that pang to this all-wretched heart!’ 


= Leila, thy fears are vain—I trust in one, 
Who ne’er will view his votaries undone. 
Farewell !—one hour, and thou art free :-- adieu ! 
Hark! ’twas the trump again that loudly blew :— 
Nay, weep not—one short hour of woe will yield 
Whole years of bliss, if right this arm can wield 
Its father’s blade !—till then farewell once more— 
Adieu He turned him towards the rocky shore,.”—P. $7. 


The signal is sounded, and the combat commences. Selim 
falls; but his revenge dives not leave him even in his dying mo- 
ments. He begs of Osman to get hima draught of water 5 
the unsuspecting victor immediately fills his helmet from a 
stream that ran near the place, and gives it toSelim. ‘The trai- 
tor drinks it, and in returning the helmet, stabs Osman with a 
dagger, which he had in his hand. Leila waits with impatience 
the return of her lover. 

“‘ He came at length—a bleeding corse and pale 
Remained alone to tell the bloody tale: 

Borne, with a few sad friends attending near, 

Not on his nuptial couch—but funeral bier. 

She heard the tramp—and rushing flew to meet 

The senseless clay she ne’er alive 1 Inay greet— 

She flew t’ embrace her lord of matchless charms, 
She clasped a clay-cold image in her arms :— 

She spake not—sighed not—life’s warm current froze, 
No more the beating pulse symphonious rose ; 
Down feebly sank the doubly-widowed bride— 

Gave one convulsive sob—looked up—and died.” —P. 45, 46. 


Our readers, we are sure, will be pleased with the description 
@f Leila; we shall, therefore, transcribe it. 
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The Two Martyrs. 


“¢ Enthroned on high, amidst the turbaned crowd 

Of many a crouching slave, submissly proud, 

Fair Leila sat -—each magic char m to tell— 

Her form—her arching bosom’s graceful swell— 

The radiance beaming from her dark blue eve, 

That eye the star of 1 race aud majesty— 

Her locks of auburn dye, that twine to deck 

The dazzling whiteness of her snowy neck, 

Were vain :—not she the harem’s love liest pride 

Could match with her, young Selim’s lovely bride.”—P. 10. 


We now take leave of this writer, and shall be happy to 
meet him again about seven years hence, provided he and his 
friends continue so long to think poetry a good trade. 


Art. VII. The Two Martyrs, or the Triumph of Christian 
Religion, a Moral Vale. By the Vicomre pr CHaTeavu- 
BRIAND, Author of the Beauties of Christianity, ‘Travels in 
Greece, the Holy Land, &c. &c. ‘Translated from the 
French, by W. Jos. WALTER, late of St. Edmund’s College. 
With an Appendix, consisting of Extracts from the above 
Travels, illustrative of the scenery of the Tale, 8vo. 2 vols. 
pp. 772. Price 18s. Ebers, Booker, and Keating, 1814. 


"Fu name of Chateaubriand is not unknown in the republic 
of létters. The interest he had before excited has been re- 
doubled by the active part he has taken in the politics of his 
distracted country, and by the exalted situation to which he has 
been raised in the councils of Louis the Eighteenth, whose 
cause he had supported with such eloquence and zeal. He has 
already been introduced to English readers as the author of the 
Beauties of Christianity, and of Travels in Greece and the 
Holy Land. ‘The former work was intended as an antidote to 
the debasing illusions of modern philosophy. It displays the 
benign influence and charms of the Christian religion. ‘The 
author has not recourse to its external evidences to prove its 
divine origin; he takes another—a less frequented and yet 
surer road—he confirms its TRUTH) by displaying its BEAUTIES. 
He does not set himself to shew thht the Christian religion 1S 
excellent because of its divine origin; he shews that it is of 
divine origin because it is excellent. ‘The latter work was the 
result of a long, hazardous tour, expressly undertaken to illus- 
trate the tale which forms the subject of our present article. 
« Most of the books of the Two Martyrs,” says our author, 
“ were already sketched out, when I reselyed to stop its publi- 
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cation.- I could not put a finishing hand to my work without 
visiting the countries where the scene of the action is placed. 
Should my work, therefore, have no other merit, it will at least 
possess the interest of an accurate description of some of the 
most celebrated places of antiquity.” The reader is accord- 
ingly conducted through Italy, Greece, Judza, and Egypt— 
through the smiling vallies of Arcadia, and the burning deserts 
of the Thebiad. M. Chateaubriand’s descriptions, therefore, 
are not mere vague and fanciful combinations of scenery, but 
possess a character of truth which must greatly enhance their 
value. And when it is recollected that this bold and protracted 
tour was undertaken expressly to give a vivid reality to his tale, _ 
the reader will hail it as a singularity in the literature of these 
times, in which we meet with travels in foreign countries 
written by men who never transgressed the boundaries of Mid- 
dlesex and Surry, and voyages by such as never navigated any 
waters but those of the ‘Thames. 


With respect to the object and plan of the work, the author 
says : 


“ T advanced in a former work that Christianity appeared to me more 
favorable than Paganism fir the developement of characters, and a dis- 
play of the passions: 1 added, moreover, that the marvellous of this reli 
gion might contend for the palin of interest with that borrowed from 
mythology : these opinions, which have been more or less combated, it 
is my present object to support, and to illustrate by an example. To 
render the reader an ia ypartial judge in this yreat literary process, it was 
necessary to make chuice of a subject that would allow me to throw 
upon the same canvass the predominant features of the two religions; 
the morality, the sacrifices, and the ceremonies of both systems of wor- 
ship; a subject where the language of Genesis might be blended with 
that of the Odyssey, and the Jupiter of Homer be placed by the side of 
the Jehovah of Milton, without giving offence either to piety, taste, or 
probability. 

“ Having once conceived the idea, I had no difficulty in finding an 
historical epoch, where the two religions met in conjunction. The scene 
opens towards the close of the third century, at the moment when the 
persecution of the Christians commenced under Diocletian. Christian- 
ity had not yet become the predominant religion of the Roman empire, 
thuuch its altars arose near the shriues of idolatry. 

“ The persons who make a figure in the work are taken from the two 
religions. I have in the first place made the reader acquainted with the 
leading characters, and afterwards proceeded to describe the state of Chris- 
tianity through the then known wor ld; the remainder of the work deve- 
lopes a particular catastrophe immediately connected with the general 
massacre of the Christians.” 


A plan like this affords abundant scope for the display of 
extensive knowledge of ancient history. The author acknow- 


ledges that ¢ all antiquity, sacred and profane, is placed at his 
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disposal,’ and nothing can be more striking than the constant 
contrast he maintains between the manners, the feelings, and 
the principles of the votaries of the two religions. But without 
further remark we will attempt a brief abstract of the narra- 
tive. 

The heroine of the tale is Cymodocé, the daughter of Demo- 
docus, “the last descendant of the family of the Homeride, 
who formerly inhabited the island of Chios, and who laid pre- 
tensions to a direct descent from Homer.” ‘The Messenians 
had elected the old man to the office of high-priest in the temple 
of Homer, and in this sacred retirement he reared up his only 
daughter. Her seclusion, however, was not so entire as’ to 
protect her from the admiration of Hierocles, the proconsul of 
Achaia, a man of a depraved and odious character. He de- 
manded her in marriage, but the wishes both of the father and 
the daughter were the same, and his offers were rejected, though 
much was to be apprehended from the consequences. Hiero- 
cles is still urgent, and to protect his daughter from violence, 
Demodocus consecrates her as a priestess of the Muses. The 
picture of Cymodocé is touched with the hand of a master. 

“ Familiarized in the learned society of the Muses to all the noble 
recoliections that antiquity inspires, each day Cymodocé unfolded new 
charms. During the confinement of the lung winter hours, leaning 
against a column, and plying the distaff by the light of a taper, she 
would lend an attentive ear to the insiructions of her father. Something 
characteristic of the Muses, to whem she was consecrated, was visible 
in her countenance, her voice, and her disposition. When her long and 
graceful evelids were inclined to the earth, and traced their shadowy 
outline on the snowy whiieness ot her cheeks, you would have mistaken 
her fur Melpomene in her most serious and mournful meod ; but when 
these eyes were raised to heaven you might have believed her the smil- 
ing Thalia. Her dark and tiowing lucks resembled the hue of the hya- 
cinth, and her gracetui form the palm-tree of Delos.” 

Her merits soon become conspicuous, and she is chosen to 
lead the virgin band to the festival of Diana, celebrated on the 
borders of Messenia and Laconia. On her return she loses 
her nurse and misses her way in the forest. She is alarmed, 
and after wandering for some time by the light of the moon, 
flies to a sylvan altar erected at the foot of a cascade, and 


places herself under the protection of the Naiad of the stream. 
Here 


“ She perceived a youth, who lay inclined in slumber at the foot of 
the rock; his head rested upon his lett shoulder, and was partly sup- 
ported by his lance; a ray of the moon, darting through the branches 
of a cypress, shone full on the huntsman’s tace. A disciple of Apelles 
would have thus represented the slumbers of Endymion. Indeed, the 
Gaughter of Demodocus really imagined that in this youth she beheld 
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the,lover of Diana; in a plaintive zephyr she thought she distinguished 
the sigh of the goddess, and in a glimmering ray of the moon she seemed 
to catch a glimpse of her snowy vest, as she was just retiring into the 
thicket.” 

The reader anticipates that this is the hero of the piece. The 
youth is named Eudorus, and is the son of Lasthenes, who was of 
one of the most illustrious and opulent families in Arcadia. He 
displays a character so lofty and severe in his conversation with 
Cymodocé, that she no longer doubts his being one of the im- 
mortals; but he informs her that he is a mere sinful mortal, and 


declares his name and family. Eudorus. conducts Cymodocé to 
her home, and departs. Demodocus recognizes the name of 


Eudorus, as of a hero ** who has borne away laurels in the 


field of Mars.” He is offended at his daughter’s neglect in not 
inviting him to the rites of hospitality, and determines to pay 
a visit to the residence of Lasthenes im order to return his ac- 
knowledgments. 

The second book describes their journey into Arcadia, and 
paints in glowing colours the enchanting scenery of the road. 
They reach the residence of Lasthenes, and are surprized at 
the peculiarity of the manners, and the simplicity of the do- 
mestic atrangements of the family. They meet with every 
attention, and at table learn that Eudorus and his relatives are 
Christians. Here one of those pleasing and well managed con- 
trasts of character isintroduced—in the pagan notions and mytho- 
logical allusions of the priest of Homer, and the Christian sim- 
plicity of the conversation of Lasthenes. Cyril the bishop of 
Lacedemon arrives 3 after some devotional exercises the family 
accompany the strangers to a shrubbery on the banks of the 
Alpheus, and Cymodocé and Eudorus alternately gratify the 
company with the exertion of their musical powers. 

One thing is kept from the knowledge of the visitants, and 
this is the exemplary course of penance to which Eudorus 
has subjected himself. Cyril, from a wish, perhaps, to know 
the exact state of the pehitent’s mind and habits, requests him 
to recite the adventures of his life. On the following morning 
they retire to an islet at the confluence of the Ladon and the 
Alpheus, to hear the story of his eventful life. It describes 
his departure from Greece in obedience to a decree of the 
Roman government. 


“ My mother conducted me to the port of Pheres. As the sea- 
men spread their sails and prepared to depart, she raised her 
hands to heaven, and offered her vows for my welfare with all a parent’s 
tenderness. Her heart sunk within ber at the thought of these stormy 
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seas, and that still more stormy ocean of life, on which I was embark- 
ing, a voyager, youny and without experience.” 

Indeed her fears were, in part, but too well realized, for the 
narrative goes on to describe the scenes of adventure and 
excess in Rome and Naples—the soft and voluptuous scenery 
of the latter place—the magnificence of Reme, with all its 
pomp of pagan sacrifice, and its profligacy of manners—the 
economy and rapid growth of the Christian Church—the inti- 
macy which Eudorus formed with a number of young men of 
talents, among whom were St. Jerome and St. Augustine. All 
this is described with great animation, and great powers of 
painting. 

From these scenes we are hurried to others of a more tu- 
multuous nature. Eudorus is described in his active, mili- 
tary career in the army of his patron and friend Constan- 
tius, and great vigour and fertility of fancy is displayed in the 
camp and battle scenes of the war with the Sicambri, and in 
the representation of the rites of superstition, and the mingled 
feelings of love and hostility in the character of Velleda the 
Druidess, who first by her arts endangers the government, 
and then by her persevering allurements subdues the vir- 
tue of the youthful hero. It is this fall which he is still 
atoning in the sackcloth of penitence. ‘The story of Eudorus, 
which occupies six whole books, terminates with his sudden 
renunciation of his military honors, and his return by way of 
Egypt, Syria, Palestine and Byzantium, to his paternal roof 
in Arcadia. Of this narrative, it is but justice to observe that 
it abounds throughout with glowing descriptions of scenery, 
and is marked with great pathos and eloquence of diction. In- 
deed, it is in the province of painting with accuracy the bolder 
and softer features of nature, the sublime remains of human 
grandeur, and the action of the passions, that M. Chateaubriand 
so eminently excels. 

Meanwhile a reciprocal attachment is formed eewenn Eu- 
dorus and Cymodocé; the priestess of the muses after some 
short struggles consents to become a Christian. Demodocus is 
for a time averse, but at length consents to give his daughter to 
Eudorus, in order to rescue her from the designs of Hierocles. 
After a number of interesting scenes of affliction, and much 
alarm from the violent proceedings of the jealous proconsul, it 
is determined that the two lovers shall be betrothed, and part, 
Eudorus for Rome where his presence and his councils were 
required by his friend and patron Prince Constantine, and 
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Cymodocé, accompanied by a brave and faithful Roman 
officer, named Dorotheus, for the Holy Land, there to place 
herself under the protection and the instructions of Helena, the 
mother of Constantine. All this is accomplished, and affords 
the author abundant scope for his graphic powers in pourtray- 
ing the scenery of the Holy Land, and the sacred magnificence 
of Jerusalem. 

Eudorus arrives at Rome, where, though still under his 
course of penance, he is chosen to plead the cause of the 
Christians before the senate. For, previous to decreeing his 
last severities against the faithful, the irresolute Diocletian had 


granted them the privilege of appealing against the measure, - 


The speakers on this memorable occasion are Symmachus, 
the High-priest of Jupiter, a man of much moderation ; 
Hierocles, who vents all the rancor of calumny under the 
smooth accents of sophistry, and the youthful hero, who bears 
off the palm of eloquence, and nearly determines the mind of 
the Emperor to measures of gentleness: but the crafty coun- 
sels of Galerius and Hierocles prevail. Diocletian abdicates 
the crown, and the persecution begins. Eudorus is accused 
by the jealous proconsul and thrown into prison. ‘Then fole 
lows a series of pictures representing the miseries inflicted on 
the Christians, contrasted with their patience, fortitude, and 
forbearance. A centurion is dispatched to Judza to seize 
Cymodocé, who escapes through the vigilance of the good 
Dorotheus to the grot of Bethlehem. ‘There she meets an 
anchorite, whom she finds to be Jerome, the former friend of 
Eudorus. This interview is finely painted, and we cannot fors 
bear quoting the passage descriptive of her baptism, by the 
hand of Jerome: 

“He enters the stream of the Jordan and Cymodocé descends with 
him. The waves divide around the chaste catechumen, as they once 
parted in this same place around the sacred ark. The folds of her 
virginal robe are drawn along by the current, and float gracetully be- 
hind: she inclines her head before Jerome, and in a voice that charmed 
the banks of the Jordan, she renounced Satan and all his works, 
together with all the pomps and vanities of the world. From a shell 
taken from the stream the anchorite pours the water of regeneration on 
the furehead of Cymodocé. Her locks, that were unbound, fell in pro- 


fusion on both sides of her brow beneath the descending wave that 
moistened and relaxed their ringlets: thus, the soft descending showers 


of spring bedew the flowery jessamine and glide adown its odoriferous . 


branches. Oh how affecting was this baptismal rite, performed by 
stealth in the waters of the Jordan! Never had the banks of this 
stream witnessed so interesting a spectacle, except when He appeared 
on this spot, who is the sovereign beauty, when the heavens opened, 
and the spirit of God descended on the Saviour in the form of a dove, 
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while 2 voice exclaimed : ‘ This is my beloved son, in whom I am well 
pleased !’” 


Cymodocé retires to Ptolemais, and embarks for Greece, but is 
driven by a tempest, at the will of the Almighty, to the shores 
of Italy. She is arrested and conducted to Rome by the emis- 
saries of Hierocles. Here, for a moment, she 1s thrown into 
the power of the lustful sophist, but is rescued by a tumult of 
the people, excited by her father, who recognizes her at the 
windows of the palace of Hierocles, struggling against his 
violence. When her name is demanded by the populace, and 


they find she is a Christian, they hurry her amidst insults and 
threats to prison. 


Eudorus, meanwhile, is represented by Hierocles as the 
most obnoxious of the Christians, and is doomed to the tor- 
ture. He sustains it with all the magnanimity of a martyr, 
and ig borne back in a mangled state to prison, and received 
amidst the hymns and exultations of his fellow  suffer- 
ers. Another and a stronger trial however awaits him. He 
hears that Cymodocé is condemned to a house of infamy, 
where Hierocles is to meet her, and that the slightest idolatrous 
compliance on his part will obtain his and her own restoration, 
This is an affecting and forcible piece of painting. 


“The soldiers of his former triumphs surround his knees in asupplicating 
posture :‘ Leader,’ they exclaim, ‘ sacrifice to the Gods! Here are our eagles, 
they will serve in place of an altar’ At the same instant they pre- 
sented him with a cup filled with wine for the hbation. A horrible 
temptation seized the soul of Fudorus: Cymodoce in a place of 
infamy ! Cymodocé in the arms of Hierocles ! The bosom of the martyr 
labors with viclent emotions: the bandage bursts from his wounds, 
and his blood flows in streams from his body. Overcome at the melting 
spectacle, the people fall at his knees, and repeat with the soldiers ; 
‘ Sacrifice! oh, sacrifice to the Gods!’ ‘Where, said Eudorus in a 
hollow voice, ‘where are the eagles?’ The soldiers struck their buck- 
Jers in triumph, and hastened to bring their banners. Eudorus arose; 
the centurions supported him, and he advanced to the feot of the 
eagles. Every tongue was hushed into silence, as Eudorus took the 
cup: the bishops veiled their faces in their robes, and the confessors ut- 
tered a shriek of anguish. Eudorus was aroused by the cry: the cup 
dropped trom his hands, he overthrew the eagles, and turning himself 
towards the martyrs, exclaimed in a tone of firmness and of triumph: 


‘Tam a Christian! ’” 

This information proves to be merely a stratagem of Hiero- 
cles to add fresh anguish to the soul of the suffering Eudorus, 
who soon learns the constancy of Cymodocé in these hours of trial, 
and hears that Galerius has fixed the following day, as being 
his birth-day, to witness the indiscriminate massacre of the 
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Christians. The Emperor is himself the victim of a loathsome 
and mortal disease, ‘¢ and the amphitheatre is to witness a specta- 
cle unparallelled in the annals of Rome—that of a dying mo- 
march gazing with delight on his dying subjects !”’ 

In the evening Cymodocé receives the dress appropriated to 
those destined to suffer, and her mistaking it for her nuptial 
attire, in consequence of a false rumor that had been brought 
her, gives a double interest to the prison scene. During the 
night Dorotheus, with some chosen associates, contrives to 
enter the prison as if commissioned with orders from the 
Emperor, and while the guard is intoxicated by the wine of 
the gods,” flies with her to a place of concealment where she 
meets her father. Here she learns that Eudorus is condemned 
to be torn in pieces in the amphitheatre by wild beasts, and 
she resolves to share his doom. Her interview with her father 
is altogether overwhelming. She persists in her purpose not 
to purchase life by a recantation of her faith, or by deserting him 
she loves most upon earth. She soothes her father, and after 
lulling him into a profound repose, goes forth in search of the 
fatal amphitheatre. She is guided to the spot by the crowds 
that flock that way. One of the gates flies open, and she 
beholds Eudorus standing in solitary composure in the centre 
of the arena. She darts in, and is instantly in his arms. The 
mingled alarm, horror and tenderness of Eudorus, the unre- 
lenting ferocity of the spectators, the entrance of the emperor, 
the signal for the sanguinary conflict, the unclosing of the 
tiger’s den, and the speedy death of the martyred lovers 
clasped in each other’s arms, are painted with the rapid, but 
glowing pencil of a master. | 

“ The tiger had dislocated the ivory neck of the daughter of Homer ; 
the vital warmth left her limbs; her eyelids closed, and she remained 
suspended in the arms of her spouse, like a flake of snow on the branch 
of a pine in the groves of Lycwus. The angel of death smiled as he 
severed the thread of life. She breathed forth her last sigh without 
effort, and without pain; she gave back to heaven that divine breath 
which seemed without a struggle to quit a frame so delicate, that it 


appeared knit together by the fingers of the graces: she sunk like a 
flower which is severed by the scythe of the reaper, and droops its 


languid head upon the turf. Eudorus followed her a moment after to 


the mansions of everlasting bliss. The scene recalled to mind one of 
the peace offerings of ancient days, when the sons of Aaron presented 
to the Ged of Israel a turtle dove and a youthful steer. 

“ These martyred spouses had scarcely received their crown of vic- 
tory, when a cross of resplendent light appeared in the air, like that 
hallowed banner which led the victorious Constantine to the scene of 
triumph: the thunder rolled along the Vatican, then a hill all lonely 


and deserted, yet often visited by an unknowa spirit. The amphitheatre 
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was shaken to its foundations; all the statues of the idols fell to the 
earth, and a voice, like that formerly heard in Jerusalem, exclaimed : 
‘The Gods have gone out of Thee!” 

Such is the outline of this singular, but most interesting 
tale, of which it is impossible, from the few extracts here 
presented, for the reader to form an adequate idea. 

Mr. Chateaubriand possesses a fine and highly fertile imagi- 
nation; and the whole performance will be found to abound with 
ideas conceived and expressed with a happiness and energy 
peculiar to himself. His colouring is high but just; and he 
abounds with original turns of expression, which impart a 
peculiar charm to his writings. Witness the following: « We 
traversed the Grecian Archipelago, where the amenity of the 
shores, the bursts of prospect, the tempered brilliancy of the 
sky, and the breezes laden with perfume, rivalled the charms of 
historical reminiscence.” How simple, yet how new and stri- 
king is the following simile in the mouth of the venerable 
Demodocus: * At my age it would be worse than folly to 
count upon a length of days: when the downy seed of the 
plant is dry and matured, it becomes light, and the least breath 
is sufhcient to carry it away.” ‘There is also a character of 
pensive tenderness throughout the work, which in the opinion 
of many readers will constitute its greatest charm. Be it 
known that the author is the nephew of the great but unfortu- 
nate Malsherbes, who, with many of his family, fell victims 
to the fury of the revolution; and there will be no difficulty in 
accounting for the sadness of thought, and the sort of religious 
melancholy which pervade his writings. He is about to 


paint the horrors that have marked the persecution of the 
Christians, arid he exclaims : 


“T have described the placid scenes of Arcadia, and the voluptuous 
festiviues of ikome and Naples; it is now my task to enter on a more 
melaucboly subject, and prepare the hymn to the dead. Alas! where Is 
the inhabitant of France wno has not heard in our days the tuneral song? 
Who among us has not had to chaunt the requiem around the tomb of 
some much injured relative, or to reise the funeral lament over the 
grave of some friend, torn prematurely from our embraces?” 


The translation is executed in easy, agreeable, and correct 


language. 
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Art. VIII. Varieties of Life ; or Conduct and Consequences, 
a Novel, in three volumes. By the author of ‘ Sketches of 
Character.” London, Longman & Co. 1815. pp. 901. 


Arter the fatigue of wading through the numerous ‘volumes 
of vapid trash which have attempted to storm the attention of 
the town, under the seducing banners of ¢ Fashionable follies,” 
«¢ Characters from real life,” or‘* Autumns,” “ Winters” or ««Sum- 
mers” at Bath, Brighton, Weymouth, &c. in which all that is not 
personalisdull,and much of that which is not dull, false—in which 
the grave malignity which never could zmvent a sarcasm upon the 
grossest absurdity, banquets on the mangled remains of reputa- 
tion, and which the unreflective owner of mere animal spirits, by 
whom the pages of an Edgeworth and a Surr, an Opie and a 
Holstein would be classed together, pronounces to be “‘amazing- 
ly clever, full of wit and humour ;” we turn with all the elastici- 
ty of awakened Hope to a second production of the pen of that 
lively and accurate observer, the author of ‘¢ Sketches of Charac- 
ter”—a work which has obtained a well-deserved popularity, and 
is perpetually recurring to the recollection of every person who, 
possessing a miscellaneous acquaintance, is in the slightest degree 
gifted with a talent for the Comedy of real life—the only talent 
by which a heterogeneous /ive stock can be ted upon the waste 
of one’s time and patience with any profit tothe understanding, 
or pleasure to the taste. 

It is by the returns made in the form of complacency at un- 
murmuring martyrdom—the power of cool criticism duriag the 
exasperation of disgust—treasures of anecdotes for future and 
congenial friends,—and new lights and shades to fill up the out- 
line of the grand picture of “lhe World,” that any indemnifi- 
cation can be had for the sickening impatience with which we 
hear (not listen to,) the vulgar details and familiar pleasantry of 
a low-bred humourist, or the accumulated agonies of mispronun- 
Ciation, misquotation, and misappropriation on subjects of sci- 
ence or literature, from wealthy dunces who afford to needy wits 
and worthies the consolatory proof that even in this commercial 
nation, All things cannot be had for Money. 

To borrow a phrase from the entertaining author of the «* Mis 
series of human life,” exposure to vulgarity, in: all tts boundless 


abominations, cannot be better described than by this anonymous 


benefactor to the reading and thinking class of fashionables. 
His delineations indeed possess not the deep and sustained in- 


terest of history pieces, but they are masterly etehings of detache 


ed scenes, and the figures are touched with the spirit and preci- 
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sion of Callot. Sometimes it is attempted to unite the wild ima- 
gery of Salvator Rosa to the gloomy shadowings of Rem- 
brandt, and we must confess, not always successfully. Sudden 
and violent transition of style and matter is a manoeuvre in wri- 
ting very difficult to manage. ‘The Fancy may indeed be amused 
by a series of well-drawn representations without any connect- 
ing links, and pass without disgust from a groupe of sporting 
fawns toa dying gladiator, or froma conversation piece by Cha- 
lon, sparkling with animation and attired in the g:y costume of 
Venetian splendor, to a mournfully pleasing fgure of Westal, 
elad in the subdued tone, and chastened coloring, which accords 
with the expression of deep and hepcless sorrow. But, if it were 
the object of the exhibitor toexcite in a high degree our sympa- 
thies for the characters represented, some previous arrangement, 
some intervening interval of spoce or time, should be interposed 
to allow one set of feelings to subside, before another be ex- 
cited. We, howeve~, consider the ability to weave a probable 
and interesting story, as very subordinate to the talent of embroi- 
dering the texture with the rich and glowing portraiture of stri- 
king and amusing characters, and should also imagine that the 
author of Varieties of Life would feel infinitely more gratified on 
hearing a Professor of Politeness, graduated in the Academy of 
the Graces,and master of all the Arts of pleasing, exclaim « That 
is an admirable passage, that scene is life itself,” than by the or- 
dinary commendation of ‘It is really very well kept up, one can- 
not tell at all how it will end,” which is usually followed by “ In- 
deed ! then I shall beg to have it, when you send it home.” 

it has happened that we have found a party of admiring read- 
ers of this book quite undecided as to the identity of the hero or 
the heroine of the three volumes, and we dare not hazard an 
opinion when a verdict on the cause could not be obtained from 
a considerate and enlightened jury. We have heard of a polite 
Frenchman who replied to the doubts of his English friend as to 
the legitimate gallicism of a phrase he had ventured to use, “ Sé 
la phrase n'est pas Frangaise elle merite bien de Vétre,” and should 
it even be alleged that the book which we are now considering, 
has neither hero nor heroine, plot nor catastrophe, we shall stur- 
dily maintain that it does extremely well without them. It is not 
the tormal and regular spruce fir, rigidly tapering to an indis- 

nsable head, but the picturesque larch throwing wide its boughs 
in perennial beauty. It ts really difficult to imagine how such 
very dissimilar walks of life as are depicted in three pages can 
possibly be familiar to one and the same persor.. From that true 


_ 
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gentility of blood, mind, and manners in the Ponsonbys, which 
looks down upon the glare, frivolity, and dash of mere fashion 
in the Follets, Bolingbrokes, Vicars’s, &c. to the homely civi- 
lity of the Brownes, and the revolting vulgarity of the Joneses, 
Careys, and Prattens, down to the gossip and slang of abigails 
and valeis, all is in its place, all is true to nature. The inge- 
nuity and vigilance which the two Miss Merediths (we think 
they must be meant for the heroines) display in watching and 
imitating the most attractive specimens of deportment and man- 
net, which they happen to fall°in with, the confidential and 
descriptive letters which they interchange, and the mortifica- 
tions incident to the disproportionate match which one of them 
succeeds in effecting, supply improving lessons and warnings to 
the young aspirant after notice and admiration. We would 
willingly give to our readers the anomalous straw-berry party 
at Ashton—the military frolic of demolishing a cottage—the 
excursion to Bath, performed in the Bristol stage by a young 
lady of delicacy, under the patronage of incorrigible vulgarians 
—the laborious duty of giving a ball, achieved by a family with 
some glimmerings how things ought to be, but perplexed with 
inefhcient, blundering serv ants, and vulgar relations, who must 
be asked to a ¢ friendly dish of tea,” with village gossips, and 
wrangling over the card-table, &c. We all admire a picture 
by Teniers or Ostade, though we should turn with horror from 
the proposal to spend an evening with real boors, in a real ale- 
house; and much enjoyment may be extracted from past awk- 
wardnesses, as well as from past perils. But the various claims 
upon the notice of our journal forbid us to do more than give the 
following extract, relating an attempt at that exotic entertain- 
ment, which flourished ‘at Paris in the days of a Tencin and a 
Deffand, but which we do not expect ever to see naturalized 
under an English sky. We allude to a bas-bleu party of gentle- 
men and ladies. ‘Vhe meeting (we believe we may borrow an 
American term, and say the ‘palaver) i is held at the house of a 
Mrs. Clements, an Italianized English woman with whom Ma- 
ria Worthington (we do not feel sure that she is not the heroine 
has, in consequence of family distresses, placed herself in the 
capacity of governess, and by whom she is, with a liberality 
seldom extended to the officiating priestess of the school-room, 
admitted to share in the amusement of the family. 


- The first visitor that made her appearance was an elderly figure who 
was announced Lady Carwardine, aud was-received with distinguished 
respect; in return for which, she undertook to give them all the particd- 
Jars of a recent illness. Her narrative was interrupted by the arrival of 
two ladies and a gentleman, particular fricuds of Mrs. Clements; and 
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they immediately began to talk over two or three parties where they” 
had lately met. 

“A variety of company followed, some violently fashionable in their 
appearance, others studiously the reverse. 

‘Mrs. Errington assumed her seat at the end of an ottoman with an 
air of contemptuous stateliness, which naturally provoked the question, 
“ Who is she?” and the interrogator was immediately struck dumb with 
“ Bold Truths, or Social Evils,’ a philosophical uovel, in seven octavo 
volumes. 

“The next person announced was Mr. Vyvian, a round good-humored 
little man, with a bald head covered with a coating of powder and po- 
matum scrupulously scraped into torm, to represent hair. Being a no- 
torious man of genius, he was greeied on every side by persons anxious 
to prove themselves among his friends. Another visitor, however, laid 
claim to superior talents, and the name of Miss Archer excited no small 
sensation: she was a little squat figure, with a face that seemed deter- 
mined to refute the asiom, that 


Eternal smiles an emptiness betray, 
As shallow streams ren dimpling all the way. 


The exacting mutability also of two eyes, whose glazy blackness aimed 
at brilliant intelligence, directed a fatiguingly endless artillery at every 
one within ey e-shot. The enipressement with which the kisses on either 
cheek, and the pressures and swayings of both hands were lavished 
on the little lady by Miss Mullens, needed no explanation; for the 
object of them was almest immediately led by Mr. Vyvian to the 
literary altar, a rose-wood table, with a reading lamp, placed in the cen- 
tre of the room, supporting the quarto edition of Scott’s Lord of the 
Isles. 

“Miss Archer recited, without a pause, the first canto of the poem ; 
and as soon as the buzzing homage of compliment had subsided, Mr. 
Vyvian, ona nod anda beck from Mrs. Clements , prepared to obey her 
commands; and having rung for a tumbler of water, cave a recitation 
of “* Alonzo the Brave “and the Fair Imogene :” in the course of which, 
anemphatical knock of the knuckle on the side of the tumbler produced 
a solemn imitative efiect as he repeated 


When the bell of the castle tolled one. 


A slender stooping gentleman, who had been brought by Mr. Vyvian, 
and was his particular friend, now began, with a querulous humility of 
voice, to put about, in a half audible whisper, something respecting ele- 
gies and sonnets, of which Mr. Vyvian might possibly have some in his 
pocket. 

“The company began to crowd round Mr. Vyvian with that sort of 
polite hustling, which bespeaks the gratitude of the fashionable world 
towards the possessor of talents that can divert lassitude. Mr. Vyvian 
was not one of those “ who would be woved, and not unsought be won ;” 
his consent almost outran the request: to say the truth, he was vain 
of his talents: nor did he attempt to disguise it; for he was too simple 
and frank in his nature to disguise any thing ; and if vanity ever was 
agreeable, .it was so in this good- humored instance. His teet moved 
with mechanical compliance towards the reading table, and his hands 
began simultaneously to fuinble in his pocket. In the search, various 
loose papers fell on the carpet, and were sedulously and obsequiously 
picked up by his shadowy companion. Mr. Vyvian assuring himself, by 
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an anxious side glance, that they were in safe custody, proceeded to 
give a reading of an unpublished 


SONNET 
To the Candle-shade of a dear friend. 


Thou art a thing of silk : and thou wert spun 
From forth the ti ny bowels of a worin : 
And now thou spreadest out thy fan-like ferm, 
Green as the green grass in an April sun. 
This is not all thy glory, or thy good : 
‘Thou art not made to please an idle eve, 
Like many creatures that are flesh and blood: 
For while his tabby cat lies purring by, 
My friend sits musing, pen in hand : and thou 
Screenest the candle-glare, that on his brow 
Flickers as through a veil ; which otherwise 
Would dim with blearing licht his dazzled eyes, 
And that fine ode is owing, dearest John }! 
To that green shade which thou didst gaze upon, 


Expressions of delight and rapturous applause were received by Mr. 
Vyvian with unconcealed  satisfacti on, aud he was preparing to vratify 
the company with another sample of his talents, when Miss Mullens 
brouglit Miss Archer to the table; at the same time sending round the 
room the delightful intelligence that she had prevailed on her accomplish- 
ed friend to favor them with a specimenofa work on which she was 
employing her pen, a ballad, epic, romance, to be entitled, 


The Bridal Assassin. 


Oli! "twas the sound of St. Andrew’s bell 
That came from the steeple tower. 

It came like the toll of a sudden death-knell, 
And it shook Lady Claribel’s bower. 

Oh! ’twas the clatter of horse’s hoof, 
That made the hard pebbles Ay ; 

And where is thy hawbeck and helm of proof, 
When the borderer’s tramp is nigh? 

Then the draw-bridge clank’d to De Courcy’s stride, 
And he sprang on his berry-brown steed; 

Adieu, and adieu, my bonny bride; 
For of love there is now no need. 


“Charming! charming lines indeed!” cried Mrs. Clements, “ they are 
in the very best style. 7 

“ Dear me!” exclaimed Lady Carwardine, “ what a delightful thing it 
must be to compose poetry.” 

‘“ Whatan imagination she has!” cried Mrs. Montresor; * what a 
beautiful picture she has drawa! She indeed may rank among the first 
epic geniuses of the age.” 

“T trust,” observed Miss Mullens, witha confident utterance, “ that 
at length the era is arrived, when all distinction of sex in mind is 
abolished: when female genius may be allowed to assert its equality 

with the boasted superiority of man. 

“The ladies were all ready to support Miss Mullens, and as they com- 
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posed the majority of the company the gentiemen were unwillitig t¥ 
risque so unequal a combat. s 
“Mrs, Clements, while lavishing smiles on all around her, was secretly 
much chagrined that Mr. Capel was not arrived; she had every reason 
to fear he would not now make his appearance; and though glad of 
having Mr. Vyvian and Miss Archer to lend their aid to help off 
the evening, their recitations wanted the charm of novelty. She had 
piqued herself on Mr. Capel’s attending her conversazzione: sie felt 
it would give it a dignity, and she had boasted to all her friends that he 
had promised to come. As the evening began to wearaway, she became 
restless and impatient: the company too seemed to think it a lost case, 
and by degrees a certain sort of dullness began to pervade the party, 
when a sudden throwing open of the door produced a general breathless 
pause of expectation; and the great lion of the evening entered. 
“ Mr. Capel was looked tipon as a monitor of genius and literature :. 
he was the author of ab epic poem under the title of Odin, illustrative of 
the Scandinavian history and mythology. He had published Antiquarian 
researches in Iceland and Norway; Italy and Greece; had written a 
volume of essays, philosophical, critical, and political; and was now 
busily occupied in an elaborate commentary on the Kantian philosophy. 
The public mind was in a ferment of expectation; and as he could 
scarcely ever be drawn into company, the gratification of Mrs. Clements 
and Miss Mullens was displayed in repeated thanks. His presence 
occasioned a sort of awe to pervade the company who seemed to look 
for some extraordinary informatioz, every time he was addressed, even 
if he were only asked tu partake of the refreshments. They seemed to 
be of opinion, that with proper management he might be familiarised, 
and attacked him with every ambiguity of polite innuendo for the purpose 
of enticinghim to recite: he persevered however in parrying their 
mancetvres, and having advanced but a few paces into the room, he 
entered into an earnest conversation with Mr. Molesworth, a professed 
antiquarian, (antiquary) and black letterman, who began describing with 
ardor the success attending the unrolling of the Heiculaneum manv-. 
scripts, &c. &c. Vol. in. p. 163. 


Arr. IX. Xeluca, or Educated and Uneducated Woman, a No-- 
vel, inthree volumes. Baldwin and Co. London, 1815. pp. 
1094. £1. Is. ) 


We have read this novel with more attention than is usually 
claimed by works of fiction, from those who read professionally, 
and, nevertheless, we feel ourselves under some embarrassment . 
how to characterise the performance, ‘The title obviously avows 
atv intended parallel with Dr. Moore’s celebrated romance ; but 
the terms educated and uneducated, thus placed in contradistinc- © 
tion, when compared with the évents and tendency of the book, 
involve a vague and indeterminate meaning. The heroine is” 
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weant to exemplify the educated woman, having been highly 
accomplished in every fashionable attainment; she turns out, 
however, extremely ill in point of moral conduct, and dies the 
victim of her malignant, perverse, and fiery passions. ‘The se- 
cond figure on the canvas is her cousin and companion, Mari- 
anne, who is a pattern of every feminihe grace and virtue, but 
is considered to be uneducated, because her talents have not been 
cultivated by the attendance of masters or a governess; she 
reads French with difficulty, sings but little, and does not draw 
at all. ‘This young person having, however, been brought up 
by discreet and pious relations, in a family where all the cour 
tesies of life were known and practised, we should, we confess, 
have made no scruple to declare her very well educated ; and 
should hive retorted the charge of non-education upon the mo- 
ther of Zeiuea, who dismisses her daughter’s preceptress before 
slie is thirteen, by an act of injustice to which she makes her 
child the confidante andthe party; and thus, not only authorizes 
deceit, cruelty, and falshood, by her example, but inculcates 
them by her precepts! We must observe that this work abounds 
with contradictions des disparates affreuses in almost every page. 
It professes to inculcate a veneration for morality and religion, 

with a respect for the decencies of conduct and conversation ; 

et perpetually violates them all, by the admission of passages 
which no reader of an y degree of mentai tact can see without 
disgust. We give, by way "of sainple, an extract from a con- 
versation which passes at the ball at which Zeluca makes her. 


début, between Mrs. Delvayne (her mother), and an officer of 
her acquaintance. 


“The education of the angel you present to us must be faultless, for 
you gave it to her."—* Angel,” said Mis. Delvayne, “ that is the com- 
plime: ut of a very red coat, “and you, a true blue! ”"— True to my asser- 
tions,” returned Casseuberd, * that she is very goddess of very goddess, 


one substance with the mother; nut made for mortal man’s praise.” vol.i, 
pe 125. 


The following passage betrays turpitude of a different dye. 


“Flora Rosenay,” pursied Mrs. Delvayne, “ she ts pretty.”—“ Very.”— 
* But she dresses too thin.” (thinly).—" That does not hide her heauty.” 
— ‘No; but it shows her detects—knock knees—she would not wear 
that dress 4 cox, if she waa (were) not-—:n kneed—of a iriend. Come, 


play the amiabie aud give hera hint.” vol. i. p. 126. 

‘The incessant occurrence of the Sacred Name, used as an 
expletive to passionate asseverations, or unmeaning pleasantries, 
(we have counted four “ good Gods” in one page, repeatedly) | 
is rather surprising in a work of which most of the numeroys_ 
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chapters are headed by long quotations from Paley Sir Willian 
Jones, Dr. Johnson, &c. : 

While we blame these vices of diction, we must, however, 
acknowledge that Zeluca displays many masterly delineations of 
passion, and that continuity of argument and design which is 
essential to a well-organized work ; but it paints in the heroine, 
a character, like its male prototype and name-sake, so radically 
bad, so determinedly selfish, that we doubt whether any pro- 
cess of education could have engrafted the germs of the -bene- 
volent feelings upon a stem so cankered from the root: she 
seems to have been, from her birth, 


* Cursed with a heart unknowing how to vield.” 


In Zeluca, consummate art is in perpetual conflict with exces- 
sive passion, and that abhorred compound of tyranny, suspicion, 
and caprice, which passes under the name of temper, and has sup- 
plied the subject of one of the most interesting and serviceable 
tales for which the public is indebted to a female pen. Zeluca’s 
evil propensities might possibly have been repressed, and pre- 
vented from stimulating her to crimes, by a resolute and judici- 
ous mother ; but, as she is described, it seems as if the Evil One 
had set his seal upon her heart, and closed it against every 
generous feeling. We fear that such phoenomena of wicked- 
ness may sometimes occur in real life ; we have all read of a 
Catherine de Medicis, and a La Brinoilliere. Why they are 
permitted—we presume not to enquire, any more than why 
idiots and incurable maniacs are found among the human race : 
and why they: should be personified in story for the purposes 
of moral instruction, we have by no means discovered. It is 
always mischievous to detail the arts of coquetry and allure- 
ment, and those contrivances by which the cunning speculator 
and the unblushing liar outreach the mild and. honorable vota- 
ries of truth and candor. It is true, that insuch books, the 
agent of wickedness is generally made to be at last defeated in 
his views, and to die miserably ; but we fear that the warning 
afforded by such an end does not counterbalance the ill effects 
of sullying the pure and simple mind by the annals of artifice: 
and guilt. We should rather prefer the mode of teaching vir- 
tue by examples derived from the conduct of persons within 
the range of ordinary humanity, than by seeking for extreme 
cases of character or incident. 

The style of the book is, we hesitate not to pronounce, uni- 
formly bad, full of false constructions, unnatural transpositions, 
and a redundancy of epithet which chokes and obscures the 
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meaning. Many of the most ordinary words are mis-spelt, and 
that in a manner which the reader cannot always charge to “an 
error of the press 3” and the names of persons alluded to, are 
seldom recognizable by their most intimate acquaintance. By 
way of proof: 


“ The sudden and unforeseen dismissal of her governess inevitably led 
to a change of habituated usages that more strongly impressed on the 
mind of Zeluca all the concomitant feelings and new view of things of 
which it was the precursor; her character from that date got rid of the 
particular traits of childhood. She suddenly abjured many “of her infan- 
tine amusements, and the selfishness of immature thought settled into a 
decided systematic devotedness to individual gratitic ation.” vol. i. p.32.— 
“Though her height threatened not to attain the statute of dignity, ” p. 34. 

—« But Edmund Bessaly went abroad directly he quitted school.” p.43. 

=“ She had also proceeded so far in French, as the conjunction of a 
verb.” p. 48.—“ Sorry her sister should appropriate so repuguant a 
charge.” p. 59.—“ Ill be shot if the sentiousness of any one of the 26th 
ever made so near an approach to wit.” p. 194.— Zeluca had talked till 
she had infused into Wolsey the selt- complacency judicious flattery 
rarely fails to raise; and then she listened in return to the momentous 
nothings that may be converted to every thing dear and delightful; nor 
would she content herself with simple | incense to her feelings : she elicit- 
ed in addition, those valid compliments capable of bringing honour, by 
circulation, and then affecting alfectation, with infinite whi in, entreated 
him not to dire her with talking in words of cavalier tnsolence, that on 
repetition would doom him an exdurimg swain, while he felt applause 
alone due to her acting and her endeavours to delight him.” p. 220.— 
“Oh, indubitably, whenever you see a groupe of girls laughing immode+ 
rately, and no man among them, particularly in a ball-room where there 
is a scarcity of men, depe “id upon it that mirth is the adopted outlet of 
discontent and despair, and incoherent, extr: avagant caricature the exten- 

sive source of the mirth while “ My God!” and © O, Jesus!” with “God 
Almighty, my dear!” are the interjections of “ sound and fury, signify- 
ne nothing, ” that serve as a sort of preparatory introduction to suggese 
Liuns too extri ivagant to fall under the imputation of malice.” p. 383. 


We beg leave to assure our readers, that these gleanings from 
the first Joleen only, still leave in that division of the field of 
criticism, a plentiful crop of tares and poppies of the most 
luxuriant growth and potent efficacy. We really think it would 
be very well worth while to get the book « done into English,” 
-since, under a vast accumulation of dross, we have certainly dis- 
covered some gold, which might conduce to general utility on 
being sifted, stamped, and rendered current. 

Asa specimen of the comic scenes which sometimes enliven 
this tragic tale, and those passages intended to be ludicrous, we se- 
lect part of the narrative of a dinnerata city villa: the company con- 
sists of the host and hostess Mr. and Mrs. Bessaly, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Wolsey, and Marianne, persons of family and fashion; Mr. 
Medlicott, a professed wit and anecdote-monger and confirmed 


parasite, and a Mr. and Mrs. Hall who leads off in conversation 
with : 

“¢WhenI married Mr. Hall, though he was only curate in our old 
parish, we were visited by the best families ; and, though the fine people 
of Elsmore hav’nt called on us yet, I suppose that is only to give usa 


speciment of their politeness ; for a rector is not beneath any body’s notice 
—they would not say that !’ 


“The assertion was general/y admitted ;.and illustrated by Mr. Medlicott. 
Indisputably,’ said he, ‘a clergyman is company for a duke. I can 
quote an anecdote in point immediately, from a house where I have been 
staying. The duke of , but Vil not name names. Ilis grace had 
just come tu take possession of a new purchase ; and my reverend friend 
was told he might expect a vi..¢ respecting tithes, The house, the wife, 
and the children, (there were fifteen) were all put to drill; the man ser- 
vant relinquished, during the time of expectation, all his other posts, to 
act as footman only, and my fricud, for above a month, did not move a 
Stone’s throw trom his own house; at length he began to trust the duke 
would not come when he was out, but gave the man all due directions if 
he did, adding, above all, be sure, Adam, when the duke speaks to you,, 
always say ‘ your grace!’ Accordingly, when the duke did call, and 
asked Adam if bis master was at home, Adam answered, § For what we 
are going to receive the Lord make us thankful.’ The duke, in some 
surprise, repeated, ‘I asked you if Mr. Tithebottom was at home ?” 
‘ For what we are going to receive the Lord make us thankful,’ said 
Adam again, more devoutly. ‘The fellow ismad!’ murmured his grace. 
© There friend, there is a dollar. Vl call another day, and I hope I shall 
hear your master has taken care of you.’ ‘ For what we have received 
the Lord make us thankful,’ said) Adam, bowing down to the very 
ground.” 


* So general was the burst of laughter, that Mrs. Hall instead of 
making the enquiry, the keen curiosity of her countenance exhibited, 
Jaughed also, and looking at Marianne, said, ‘ Fifteen children! very 
singe wasn’t it? So provoking for Mr. Tithebottum-—for they will 
make work in a house, do what you will. At our village I used to air 
with lady Smith twice a week ; and so I should if she had been a duke. 
I was every bit as much thought of as Mrs. Tithebottom. ‘Pray, Sir,’ 
she pursued, ‘ was you staying with the duke when he called, or with 
Mr. Tithebottom?’ and she was as anxious to know as she appeared, 
that she might regulate her deference to Medlicott, and her premeditated 
boastings accordingly.--Medlicott hesitated, ‘ 1—I—certainly I was not 
staying’—Wolsey interrupted him, “it was neither the duke nor Mr,.. 
Tithebottom, ma’am, said he, from whom Medlicott had the anecdote ;. 
but a very sincere and serviceable friend of his, Joe Miller by name—’ 
© Really Sir!’ returned Mrs. Hall, with a look that denoted how much 
Mr. Medlicott was lowered by the ungraced application of his service- 
able friend. Medlicott, with unruffled good humour, denied any 
ay ag ‘If,’ continued he, ‘ I was as empty headed as » 
by the bye, that reminds me of the retort of certainly no vulgar jester. 
A certain great person is well known to have envied the prowess of our 
late royal guest, with the fair ———, ‘ Pray,’ said he,.one morning at 
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reakfast, turning up his cup, and glancing at the baldness which is now 
a desideratum with our hbeaur garcons, * pray are the heads of all of your 
majesty’s house as smooth as this cup?’ His imperial majesty pre- 
sented the ho/low of the cup, and replied, by asking his questioner, if 
the heads of al/ of his house were as empty ? "—Vol. iii. p. 221. 


The following relation of the symptoms of the encroach- 
ment of thit greatest of human calamities—insanity, upon a 
strong and powerful mind, is written in a strain of feeling very 


superior to the bulk of the work, and equalled only by the last 
thirty pages. 


“ At sight of me he was overcome with pleasurable emotion, which 
he rendered reciprocal, by copious and judictous enquiries after my puf- 
suits In the country, my friends, and my intended stay in town; to 
which, alas! silence succeeded, and a gloom I roused, or endeavoured 
to rouse him from, by asking after his health. He raised his melancholy 
eyes, and answered abruptly, ‘ they are going to send me out a wander- 
er, and I am sure I am very little fit for it !’ Mrs. Cassilis (wife to the 
hypochondriac) added, with a luck I well understood, that he had been 
recommended to try change of air, and as June was the best month for 
an excursion, he could not adopt a pleasanter restorative. *O! black 
June,’ he murmured, (June was his natal month,) and presently he ad- 
ded, I am to go alone!’ ¢ Alone!’ I repeated—‘ no, not alone,’ said Mrs. 
Cassilis ;£ you know you admitted to Dr. Melmond, that the presenee of a 
stranger would be a check upon the habits of restlessness you promised 
to overcome; and his friend will not be the less agreeable because you 
don’t know him.’ [ was too much shocked to speak, and walked to the 
window ; as I stood there, I heard him murmur, ‘ Coercion is necessary, 
and I am brought to own it---oh! death! death!’ and he rose and 
walked, and stopped again, and walked, his lips moving with quickness. 
‘When you hear of me again,’ said he, raising his voice, ¢ it will be 
thet IT am confined.’ * Why should you be confined?’ said I, not 
absolutely sure, deep as was his tone of despair, that he alluded to that 
species of confinement, from which the human heart recoils in agony; 
and I hoped to show him I had no suspicion of such a necessity, and 
asked him, if he had had alarming returns of the head-ache. ‘ Head- 
ache, or something,’ said he—Mrs. Cassilis left the room; but he neither 
observed her tears, nor my emotion, but sat with his head sunk on his 
chest, taking snuff, till | so far recovered, as to reprobate, in a cheerful 
voice, the habit he had fallen into of taking snuff in a slovenly manner, 
which used to be his abhorrence 

“ He eave me ne answer, but muttered, ‘ I am an cbject—a sloven— 
disgraceful to see.’ Tis obviously encreasing malady, with what had 
passed, assured me medical aid was found to be indispensable; but anx- 
ious as I was to know the particulars, I dreaded to excite suspicion of 
collusion against him, by fullowing Mrs, Cassilis; and, therefore, endca- 
voured to rouse him from his gloom and misery. I told him I saw he 
had suffered his nervous feelings to encrease; aud that I would quit his 
house, if he would only entertain me with the musings of a hypochon- 
driac. * And then,’ said he, ‘I shall have tired out my last, bess 
friend.’ The tears rolled down his cheeks, and looking wistfully at me, 
he asked, ‘So you have done with me too; you are tired out?” His ap- 
peal was irresistible. ‘TI assured him, faithfully and sincerely, I neyér 
would have dene with him—never would be tired out, adding, to rouse 
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chim, if he would exert himself for his own, his family’s, and his friends” 
sake, and endeavour to reinvigerate his mind, My mind is torn te 
pieces,’ said he; ‘my mind'is a mere rag.’ ‘Jt 1s a rag, however,’ 
said I, ‘of the very best materials, and well deserves the labor of re- 
pairing.. Come,’ IT continued, seeing his sigh was followed by a faint 
smije, § you have been playing at chess, | perceive: have a game with 
me; and prove, as you can, that in mind, you have still the mastery of 
me, ‘The idea seemed soothing to him, and he placed himself with ala« 
crity at the table, saymg, ‘I should do very well, # | lad a regulater, 
I was careful not to let him see £ manceuvied, to empower him to exhi- 
bit the superiority over me he used to possess; and was pleased to ob- 
serve he sometimes seized an advantage I did not designedly put m his 
way, With a satisfaction I tally co mprehended; when, presently after, on 
my taking his queen, which [ was afraid to overlook, he pushed away 
the table, and sank ‘back i in his chair, saying, ° Yesterday I saved my 
queen with Dr. Melmond.’ ¢ Dr. Melmond is not so good a player as 
1, said J, ‘Vil be sworn!’ and I successfully urged him to proceed. 
He played a few moves; but he again put a piece in danger, ‘ Worse 
and worse,’ repeated he; ¢ yest: rday I could retrieve a lapse.’ I again 
pointed out, that he hig shted upon his error with a promptitude that rei- 
dered it a mere inadvertence ; and [ intended warily to re-assure him, 
by putting an advantage m his power; for J observed, with astonishment 
and curiosity, that with vigilant keenne ‘ss, he scrutinised Into his own Cca- 
pability, as a criterion of the intellectual vigor he felt expiring. Unhappy 
sufferer, alive to thy threatening fate! His last blunder he felt not to be 
gotover; he played a move—) uushed aside the hoard—turned and turned 
again in ‘his chair—made another elffurt, and returned to the game—then 
fidgetted in his seat—drew his nails across his ha:.ds, as if the torment 
of his mind extended to his body, and betrayed at once the decay and 
the exertion of reason, in his struggles to jorce himself to be himself.” 
Vol. ILE. p. 29. 


Art. X. Memoirs of eminently Pious Women of the British 
Empire. A new edition, embei!l:shed with eighteen Portraits, 
corrected and enlarged by the Rev. Samuet Burper, A.M. 
In 3 Vols. 8vo. pp. 1389. Price il. 11s. Gd. London, Ogles 
and Co. 1815. 


Tuat biographical memoirs constitute one of the most enter 
taining and instructive branches of literature has long ceased te 
be a question. They derive their peculiar interest from de- 
scribing che actions of mankind minutely, eliciting the motives 
from which they spring, and from their giving a permanence 
and natura! coloring to the human portrait. Biography can be 
employed about particulars to which history cannot stoop. In 
Biography every line which contributes to a fa.thful delineation 
of the character of departed worth, is big with instruction— 
every event has a voice either of admonition or encourage ment 
w-because the persons to whom they relate were ‘¢ of like pas- 
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‘gions with ourselves.” It was, aah this sentiment which 
induced Dr. Johnson to say, * ‘That there has scarcely passed 
a life, of which a judicious on faithful narrative would not have 
been useful.” 

With whatever ardor we may peruse memoirs of kings and 
hernes of those who have liberated or enslaved mankind—we 
perceive them separated by a vast chasm from the rest of their 
species, and find narrations of their deeds more calculated to 
excite admir ition than to afford instruction to those in the ordi- 
nary walks of life. Hence, that the bulk of mankind may enjoy 
the full benefit which biogrsphical writings are capable of im- 
parting, we must sometimes descend from the lofty abodes of 
genius, and the summits of ambition, and be more anxious to 
study what is practical and useful, than what is arduous and 
brilliant. On this subject, and with regard to the nature of the 
aes work, the Editor thus expresses himself, in his preface. 


‘ To be introcuced into the domesuc circle, and see the ordinary oc- 
currences of lite directed by Christian principles (especially in the female 
character, which being comparatively hid trom public view, is least 
likely to influence t y osteniation) is to see piety in her favorite abode. 
The shades of retirement are most conyvenial to her nature, and most 
favorable to her growth. Such scenes come home to every heart, and 
claim an universal interest, 

* Although privacy may be the favorite retreat of this heav enly guest, 
these volumes sufficientiy demcnsirate that it is not her only re sidence ; 
while she smooths the rugged trow of poverty, and blunts the keen edge 
of adversity, we here behold her adding lustre to rank, and forming the 
brightest jewel in the royal diadem. If we consider the vast extent 
of femile influence, we shall rejoice in seeing vita! religion exhibited 
where its diffusion may be so important; it Is a fountain “that sends its 
streams fur and wide. To them exclusive! y are committed our vears of 
intanev, and fiom them our earliest and almost indelible impressions are 
rec eived. 

“ Our age has produced many bright examples of female excellence 
ina literary as well as a religions point of view, who have employed 
their talents in imparting instruction to all ranks of society. While we 
lament that the pen of a Trimmer, a Carrer, and others have ceased 
from their office, many still remain al © are an honor to our nation; 
and we trust that there will be a lengthened succession ef such writers. 
To observe the past conduct of others may be useful to pilot us through 
life, by showing the recks upon which they split; but the history of the 
virtuous and pious teaches us how to enjoy prosperity, to support adver- 
Sitv to improve affliction, to live we'l, to die happy. E 


The work before us has advanced progressively to its present 
state. Those memoirs which constitute the first volume were 
published, at least in a collected form, by Dr. GiBpons, in two 
volumes, in 1777, and re-published in 1804; at which time 
those which constitute the second volume were compiled by the 
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Rev. Gronce Jerment, and formed into an additional volume. 
Since that period many excellent characters have finished their 
earthly course, whose memoirs form the third volume, and ap- 
pear under the superintendance of the present Editor. he first 
‘two volumes he ios revised, but not altered. ‘he following 
‘are the subjects embraced by these volumes. 

Vol. I. Lady Jane Grey—Queen Catharine Parr—Jane, 
Queen of Navarre—Queen Mary—Lady Mary Vere— Countess 
of Suffolk—Lady Mary Armyne—Lady Elizabeth Langham — 


‘Countess of Warwick—Lady El zabeth Brooke—Mrs. Margaret 


‘Andrews—Lady Alice Lucy—bLady Maryaret Houghton— 
Mrs. Ann Baynard—Lady Frances Hobarte-The Right Ho- 
norable Lady Cutts—‘The Right Honorable Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings—Mrs. Jane R tcliffe—Mrs Catharine Bretieng— 
Lady R-chel Russe]—Mrs. Elizabeth Burnet—Mrs. Elizabeth 
‘Bury—and Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe. 

Vol. II. Mrs. Joan Drake. Lady Falkland—Lady Halket— 
Mrs. Rebecca Combe—Mrs. Gertrude Clarkson—Mrs, Mary 
Terry—Elizabeth West—Mrs. Ann Dutton—Mrs. Housman 
—Mrs. Hannah Wood—Miss Gray— Miss Sarah Manwaring 
— Mrs. Margiret Magdalene Althens—Lady Henrietta Hope— 
Lady Glenorchy --- Lady Huntingdon—Mrs. ‘Lulbert— Mrs. 
Campbeil— Lady Burford—Mrs. Isabella Brander—Mrs. Mid- 
dleton—Miss Henrietta Neale—Mrs Walker—Mrs. Humphrys 
—Mrs. Hutchison—and Mrs. Grace Bennet 

Vol. WY Loidy Carbery—Mrs Catherine Clarke—Lady 
Seafield—Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson—Mrs. Savage—Mrs. Cathe- 
rine 'Talbot—Mrs. Eleanor Dornforc—Lady Margaret Stewart 
—Mrs. Arabeila Davies—Mrs. Mary English—Mrs. M. W edge- 
wood—Mrs. Chase—Mrs. Anne Thornton— Miss Ann Bacon 
—Mrs. Martha Flight— Mrs, Pearce— Lady Ann Agnes Er- 
skine— Miss Elizabeth Smith—Mrs. Esther bulkley— Miss 
Mary Stevenson - Mrs. Cunninghiam—Mrs. Frarces Wilson— 
Mrs. Isabella Brown—Mrs. Elizabeth Carter— Mrs. Sarah 


~'Trimmer—Mrs. E. Cloutt—Mrs. Mary Cooper—and Mrs, 


M.ry Genot n. 

The first and second volumes of this work have now been so 
Jong before the public, and hive received such ample testimo- 
nis of aprrobation from the serious part of the community, for 
‘whose use they were compos:d, as to render it unnecessary for 


‘"uls to do more than express our belief that a perusal of them will 
“afford an‘ample recomper.se for the time it may require. 


The third volume, which has been added by the present 
Editor, contains twenty-eight memoirs, accompanied with well 
executed portraits of Miss Bacon, (we infer the names of all 
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but the first from the circumstance of their being placed 
opposite the respective memoirs), Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, Mrs. 
Catherine ‘Talbot, Mrs. Anne Thornton, Miss Elizabeth Smith, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, and Mrs. Sarah ‘Trimmer, which, as well 
as those in the preceding volumes, add much to the value of 
the work. ‘The account of Mrs. Trimmer will not fail to 
afford pleasure to many of those young readers, who have de- 
rived both pleasure and instruction from her excellent writings. 

The nature of the work precludes analysis; and the idea 
afforded by any selection consistent with our limits would be so 
imperfect, that we shall not attempt it. Our fair readers, espe- 
cially those of them who are not now infants, will peruse the 
work itself; in which they will find highly commendable in 
stances of filial duty, conjugal affection, maternal solicitude, 
and unfeigned piety—in short, of almost ali that can adorn and 
dignify the female Christian’s character. 


Soeneeesliimemeienemeeses se 


Art. XI. Bardoue ; or the Goat-herd of Mount Taurus: an 
Eastern Tale. ‘Tianslated from the French of ADRIEN DE 
SARRAZIN. 12mo. pp. 167. London: Sherwood, 1815. 


Tus tale is both interesting and moral. Its object is to point 
out the folly of excessive ambition, together with the fatal con- 
sequences of giving way readily to the passions ; and the author 
has gone far towards accomplishing his object. ‘The translation 
is written in a good style, but it exhibits some instances of inat~ 
tention to grammatical propriety; and the French idiom 1s 
visible in several places. ‘The following is a sketch of the story. 

Bardouc, a young goat-herd of Mount Taurus, had an old 
goat and a little antelope, who were miraculously endowed 
with the faculties of speech and reason. ‘The goat was grave 
and sedate, always giving him good advice; and the antelope “' 
a directly opposite disposition, Bardouc, by the advice of the 
antelope, resolved to quit his solitary abode, and to repair to the 
capital of Persia. The goat dissuaded him from this: however, 
he did not take his advice, but set off accompanied by both his 
four-footed friends. ‘They met with several adventures on the 
road, but at length arrived at Ispahan, where by means of exe 
hibiting the goat and the antelope, Bardouc amassed a large 
fortune. The king, hearing of these wonderful animals, 
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Bardouc; an Eastern Tale. 


‘summoned Bardouc to his palace, and was so pleased with 


them, especially with the antelope, that he made Bardouc his 
grand vizier. ‘This oflice he retained for many years, but at 
length, through a caprice of the king, he was ordered to leave 
the capital and never more to return there. Bardoue leaves 
Ispahan in disgrace, accompanied by his antelope who dies in a 
very short time; and the old goat, whom Bardouc had neglected 
on account of his warning counsels, returns to him. ‘They 
proceed together till they arrive at the abode of an old fairy 
named Srmplicie, with whom they had resided for some time 
on their way to the capital, and where Bardouc had, contrary 
to the commands of the fairy, entered a forbidden temple. In 
this temple he found several phials containing the different 
vices, virtues, &c. and drank of the phial containing the spirit 
of imagination. The goat and he now entered the temple 
together, where they found none of the phials remaining except 
that of virtue. ‘Vhis Bardouc drank, and immediaicly the 
future offered itself to his eyes, all shining with a glory and 
felicity which should never end. 


“ Whilst he enjoyed this unexpected change, the desert country sud- 
denly assumed a beauiiful and ammated appearanre; flowers in pro- 
fusion decorated the grass; the shrubs resounded with a thousand har- 
monious songs, and the branches of the trees bent under the weight of 
the finest fruits.” 

“ He looked at his faithful companion: what was his surprise! what a 
metamorphosis! instead of the long-bearded sage, he saw a young wo- 
man of celestial beauty, The sweetest smile bloomed on her lips—peace 
shone in her looks—and upon her noble and touching features; her voice 
was soft and light as the zephyr, when, caressing the flowers, he seems 
to fear stripping the cup cf its leaves. 

“ Bardouc wished to fall at her feet, she restrained him and said, 
* recognise reasun in me, that certain guide of which man is so proud, 
ard which he follows so ill: and in thy lit‘le antelope, the image of the 
passions, which have so lorg misled you. Whilst she reigned despotically 
over thy soul, the enchantress fascinated thine eyes, and gave me that 
strange and ridiculous appearance; that rude, savage, and pedantical air. 
She ought to have lost her empire in falling under the scythe of time ; 
but no, she still lived in your thoughts, and I was not to appear to thy 
view in all the ec/at of my glory and beauty, till the moment when 
virtue should banish al] profane and useless regrets from thine heart. I 
am now about to reign over thee without division: I will flatter thy ineli- 
nations without evcr misleading thee; I will give thee hope without bor- 
rowing any other language but that of truth.’ 

“Thus spoke this celestial Houri. Bardouc, enlightened by her dis- 
courses, was never weary of hearing her. He, at Jast, knew the happi- 
ness from which his little antelope had estranged him. Man cannot be 
happy until, after baving lost his lying passions, he has to conduct, 
console, and defend him, the counsels of reason and the love of virtue.” 
; | | | = — Pp- 185187. 
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The following is one out of several anecdotes in this little 


performance, calculated to shew the pernicious effects of avarice 
and vanity. 


“ The three walked together in this mood for some time, when all at 
once Bardouc uttered a cry of astonishment and joy: ‘ my friends,’ said 
he, ‘lock towards the bottom of this precipice! what a brilliant light 
shines i in the midst of this darkness! which of you can tell me what it is 
which reflects so glittering a flame?’ ‘It isan enormous diamond,’ said 


suddenly the little antelope: “a diamond !’—* yes without doubt, and ¢ 


much larger than that of the er great Mogul.’ ‘Oh! Mahomet, how happy 
aim I,’ cried Bardouc, ‘ what a source of riches! I shall have a magnificent 
palace, beautiful gardens, the finest women in the universe, the ugliest 
aud most faithful of eunuchs! At these words he wished to descend to 
the hoftom of the precipice. The old goat spoke and said, ‘ what are you 
about to dv, young madman? Who ‘will secure you against a grave in 


the depths of this “abyss? Before you descend, you ought to be sure of 


getting up again. This object which shines before your eyes, appears to 
be a diamond; but all which shines is not diamond, and you are about to 
expose } vourself to death for a chimera !” 

“ Bargouc is undecided; he looks in silence towards the little an- 
telope, who, without hesitating, addresses him: § you must indeed be a 
coward to suffer so propitious an opportunity of enriching yourself to 
escape for ever. You was only created to be a miserable coat-herd, and 
you will never ‘be any thing more. ‘The covetous shepherd descends, 
sometimes with caution, and sometimes with precipitation. The nearer 
he approaches the object, the more his hope kindles and fortifies. He 
arrives at the bottom of the gulph—his heart violently palpitates—he 
stretches out his hand to seize the precious treasure ;— but, oh surprise! 
oh grief! the magnificent diamond was nothing but a littie phosphoric 
bubble, which ¢ clittered i in the darkness of the precipice, and evaporated 
when Bardouc attempted to touch it. Bardouc uttered lamentable cries. 
‘What have I done, said he, ‘what will become of me? How shall 1 get 
out of this horrible tomb? ’ After being exhausted by fatigue, he arrived 
al the edge of the precipice, with his back bruised, and his face and 
hands all torn. The old goat counselled him to retu:n to his hut, to lay 


down on his rush mat, and to leave tu time and repose the task of his 
cure.” pp. 7—11. 


Art. XII. An Account of the Battle of Waterloo fought on the 
18th of June, 1815, by the English and Allied Forces com- 
manded by the Duke of Wellington, and the Prussian under the 
orders of Prince Blucher, against the Army of France com- 
manded by Napoleon Bonaparte. By a British Officer on 
the Staff. With an Appendix, containing the British, French, 
Prussian and Spanish official details of that Memorable En- 
gagement. London. Ridgway, 1815, pp. 116. 


uf ° : 
Tux battle and victory of Waterloo will never cease to be an 
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ebject of serious attention, not only to military mer, but to all 
who know the value of national character and national inde- 
pendence. The account before us is judiciously given. It re- 
presents the movements and manceuvres of the memorable 18th 
of June, as we are assured, very justly; and it enumerates 
several sanguinary acts committed without necessity, by the 
French, over fallen enemies ; and some committed, in the way 
of retaliation, by the forces of the allies. Had we been led to 
look for no other description than this of the feats of that most 
memorable of achievements, we should now have entered into a 
particular discussion of its contents and merits. But several 
poets of distinguished name are busy in pourtraying the tragic 
scene of which we speak, and we reserve our observations and 
comments for their delineations. 


Art. XII. Porte-feuille de Buonaparte, pris a Charleroi le 18 
Juin, 1815. ler cahier. Le 2éme ou le 3éme cahkier con- 


tiendra un fac-simile @une lettre de Buonaparte. La Haye. 
Libraire Belgique. 


Tue substance of this work of only forty-eight pages has al- 
ready been given to the world through the medium of the Times 
newspaper, and has afforded a satisfactory zllustration of the 
real temper of the people of France in the department of the 
Rhone, of Bourdeaux, Nice, Marseilles, and of the Swiss 
cantons. Impatience of the iron rule of Buonaparte is clearly 
ascertained to have been the predominant feeling of the in- 
habitants of every part of the country, whence dispatches are 
dated from officers in his confidence. Authentic documents as 
to facts which have changed the destiny of a great and power- 
ful nation, must always he highly interesting, not only to the 
local and temporary politician, but to the cosmopolite and moral 
philosopher who delights to weigh probabilities in the scales of 
experience, and to trace the re-action of the moral sense in those 
seasons of tumult and revolt, which the short-sighted vulgar im- 
pute to the operation of the blind deity whom fools worship by 


the name of Chance. 


« Even-handed justice” has returned the « chalice” to the lips 
of Napoleon Buonaparte, not drugged by the hand of malice, 
but deeply embittered by the remembrance of former sweets. 
Great have been his crimes, numerous his vices, and fatal his 
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usurpations: yet, would it be more easy to find a parallel for 
almost every outrage he has committed against the rights of in- 
dividuals, or even of civil governments, and for every erring judg 
ment of his privilege to oppress; than for that quick decision, 
that towering ambition which fis origin so little justified, and 
that character of indepressible energy amid scenes where hope 
could harJly enter, which have combined to render him the most 
extraordinary being of this or any other age. 


We return to the pamphlet, the authenticity and purport of 


which will be best explained by quoting the preface, which we 
do under its title of Avis des Editeurs. 


“Un de nos oflciers, Mr. Van Uchelen, fait prisonnier le 17 Juin et 
conduit a Charleroi, y fut oublié par les Frangais, lors de leur déroute aprés 
Ja bataille de La Helle Alliance. 1 profita du moment, se déclara Com- 
mand.uut de la Ville, et au moyen de quelques hommes armés qu’ll parvint 
a réunir, il arréta le piliage des caissons et des voitures, et mit en sireté 
une d suzaine de canons et beaucoup d’autres objets de prix. 

“Un grand porte-teuille qu'il envova @ Bruxelles se trouva étre celui 
du Baron Fain, premeer ecretaire du cabinet de Buonaparte. ‘Toutes les 
pieces y coutenues sont d’ime date fort recente; et comme elles jettent un 
grand jour sur létat ce l’intérieur de la France, notre gouvernement a 
trouve bon de permetire qu eiles tussent publiées. 

“ Nous n’userous cependant de cette permission, ni pour Imprimer les 
addresses presentées a Buonaparte par les auturités qu’il a trouvées sur sa 
route, depuis Paris jusqu’a la frontiére, ni pour faire connaiire les 
pétitions ridicules dont l’accabiérent ceux qui d’avance voyaient-en lui le 
conquérant de la Belgique. Qu’ importe en effet au public de savoir: 
Mr. i———n_ ne se félicite sur la prochaine délivrance des Belges que 
pour demander au libérateur la place de Conservateur des Eaux et Foréts 
a Bruxelles? Lirait-on avec intérét la requéte de M——-— qui a lhon- 
neur d'etre Dauphinois et aspire a l'honneur d'etre Commandant de place en 
Flandres? Qu celle du Ciuoyen Mallarmé, sous-prétet d’Avernes, qui 
rappelle ses titres de Republicain et de conventionnel et tous les services 
quiil a rendus jasqu’a l’odieuse restauration, pour réclamer la croix de la 
legion dhonneur? 


“i'n revauche, nous croyons que la curiosité sera vivement peignée 
yar 

“ Les Rapperts des officiers d’ordonnance en mission dans les départe- 
ments du Midi, pour observer les progrés de l’armement et l’esprit 

ublic; 

a Les Rapports du Préfet de Police Réal, remarquables surtout ence 
qui concerne ja Chambre des Représentans, placée sous la surveillance 
de cet agent; 

“ Enfin par les Lettres de Buonaparte & plusieurs Ministres et Généraux 
depuis le 11 Jui, veille de sun depart de Paris, jusqu’au 18, jour de.sa 
mémorable deétaite. 

‘Nous donnons ici les rapports littéralement conformes aux ori- 
ginaux; les lettres de Buonuparte sont copiées avec la plus scrupuleuse 
exactitude sur les minutes trouvées daus le porte-feuille du Baron Fain. 
Les minutes sont ordinairement de la main de ce secretaire écrivant sous 
la dictée de Buonaparte: quelques unes sont de la main de Napoléon lui- 
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méme. Nous 2bandonnons @ nos lecteurs Je soin de faire les obsere 
vations auxquelles toutes ces piéces peuvent donner fieu. 

“Le bénéfice provenant de cette edition est consacré au soulagement 
des blessés. 


“ Nous poursuivrons, conformement aux lois, les contrefactcurs et dé- 
bitans d'éditions contrefaites. 

“‘ Les exemplaires reconnus par nous portent la signature ordinaire des 
ouvrages sortis de nus presses.” La Haye 25 Juin, 1815. 

In a return made to Buonaparte by M. Planat, one of his staff- 
officers (oflicieur d’ordonnance) dated from Montauban, June 3, 
1815, we find the following expressions. 

“On annonce ici presque hautement l’entrée prochaine des ennemis 
sur le territoire Francais, le retour des Bourbons et les vengeances qu’ils 
exerceront contre tous ceux qui servirclent la cause de Votre Majesté. 
Ces nouvelles absurdes, jointe a celle de l’insurrection de la Vendée, | 
jJettent la crainte dans l’ame des bons citoyens et encouragent la dés- 
obéissance chez les autres. 

“Ti n’y a point de dépdt 4 Montauban; la garnison se compose d’un 
détachement du 790 de ligne dont le dépot est a Toulouse, oti je le verrai 
demain. Ce détachement, fort de 262 sous-ofliciers et soldats bien 
armés, habiliés et equipés, est indispensable 4 Montauban, pour contenir 
Ja population. 11 serait a desirer qu'il fit porté au double pour avoir les 


meoyens de rechercher les militaires reiractaires dans tuut le déparie- 
nent.” p. 17. 


The writers of such letters, however much devoted to the 
general who had created, and the conqueror who had dignified 
them, and however largely gifted with that mixture of animal 
spirits and vanity which makes up the sanguine temper of a 
Frenchman, must have perceived that the game was up. ‘The 
notes copied from the hand-writing of Napolecn are very few, 
and as brief as possible. The editor pointedly notices the dis- 
criminaiion made between the Marshals Massena and Ney, in 
Napoleon’s manner of naming them. It does not, however, 
appear to us so striking as to be indic.tive of the different esti- 
mation in which they were held by him, We cannot suppose 
that he would have continued to employ Ney if he had suse 
pected his abominable treacheries; nor are we aware of any 
other reason why he should treat him slightingly, or indeed 
why ‘“ faites appeller’ should be less gracious than « faites 
venir.” To us the latter seems the more imperious form of 
summons, as leaving less to the option of the party summoned. 

We are presented with a list of the travelling suite and staff 
of Napoleon, where we find the name of colonel La Bedoyere, 
the man who lately expiated his crime by a public execution, 
and one of the house of Montesquiou—a name which the annals 
of France record as inimical to royalty. A catalogue of part of 


Napoleon’s travelling library fills up three pages, The books 
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named have been sclected from the complete list which spe- 
cified eight hundred volumes. Among those mentioned, we 
find the Life of Charles the ‘Twelfth by Voltaire, which 
must, one would think, have been rather grating to the ravager 
of Moscow. But he who was at once the glory and the 
scourge of Sweden, although he wasted, like Napoleon, the 
blood of his subjects to gratify his mad ambition, did not like 
him desert his followers at their ** utmost need,” and from time 
to time stand indebted for his life to shameful flight. | 
We intend to present to our readers in our next number, some 
ebservations on the succeeding divisions of this work, which 
the editor announces his intention to communicate from the 
Belgic press, at La Haye; and we hope that the sale will be 
commensurate with the benevolent purpose to which he assigns 
the profit. 


a ———— 


Art. XIV.—The Amatory Works of Tom SHUFFLETON, of the 
Middle Temple. London: Jennings, 1814, small 8vo. 
pp. 184. i 


l’om SHuFFLETON is a name that has been in most people’s 
mouths at one time or another ; and after being associated with 
almost every thing light in fashion, it is brought forward to re- 
commend a tolerable quantity of light poetry. ‘These effusions 
are quite after the manner of Moore’s, which is no small recom- 
mendation of them; and like his, some of them are very inde- 
licate. ‘They consist, as the title imports, of amorous Odes and 
Sonnets ; ; but there are among them a good many of a different 
description—such as, lines on seeing Kean in Richard the Third, 
along Address to Lord Byron, of whom the author is a great 
admirer, and a very short one to Walter Scott, &c. &c. The 
following is a specimen of the poetry, which is, in general, good. 


To Miss RosaBetta D——pPp T. 


Oh let me view those sunny eyes, 
Where love's devoted spirit ‘lingers ; — 

And do not, dearest Rose, disguise 
Their beauty with these cruel fingers! 


If they must cease to shed their light— 
Tt they must cease aga'n to charm me, 
Let mine obstruct their lovely sight, 
And, Rosa, they will never harm ‘thee ; 


For they have oli—aye, often felt, 
And been entrusted io that treasure 


i 
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Which made my every nerve to melt, 
And turn’d my every thought to pleasure. 


Art. XV.—An Easy Introduction to the Mathematics ; in 
which the Theory and Practice are laid down and familiarly 
explained. To each subject are prefixed, a brief popular 
History of its Rise and Progress, concise Memoirs of noted 
Mathematical Authors, Ancient and Modern, and some Ac- 
count of their Works. The whole forming a complete and 
easy System of Elementary Instruction in the leading Branches 
of Mathematics. By Cuartes Butrier. In Two Vols. 
Svo. pp. li. 470 and 508. Price 1/. 11s. 6d. Longman and 
Co. London: Parker, Oxford, &c. 1814. 


‘Tue increased number of elementary works now before the 
public, is generally regarded as characteristic of an advanced 
state of science; and, as evidences of greater attention being 
paid to the subjects on which those works treat, their testimony 
cannot be doubted. As science advances, the discoveries of 
one age become elements in another, not merely by being, as 
it were, surpassed by fresh discoveries, but by being re-con- 
sidered by men whose minds embrace the range of accumulated 
knowledge: the processes by which they were first dis- 
covered being rendered more simple—they become only the 
steps to further discoveries, and consequently rank among ele- 
mentary principles. An increased attention to works of science 
also occasions an augmented demand for them; and that de- 
mand will necessarily be met, either by the productions of those 
who are excited by the prospect of emolument and reputation ; 
or of those whose combined talents and experience are exerted 
in promoting those sciences with which they are familiar, 
Hence it is not originality of invention, or display of abstruse 
reasoning, but accuracy of principles, perspicuity of arrange- 
ment, and simplicity of expression, which at once constitute the 
value of an elementary work, and furnish the criteria by which 
that value can be ascertained. It is by this test alone, that we 
propose to examine the work before us. 

Those who have read the works which Mr. Butler has pre- 
viously published, (and of which we think a notice might have 
been given at the end of the present publication, with at least as 
much propriety as the Catalogue of Messrs. Longman and Co. 
could be placed in front of it) will readily give him credit. for 
variety of information ; but they will hiardly fail of ‘concluding, 
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that he has been more accustomed to read than to think ; and 
that he is more remarkable for the extent of his knowledge than 
for his judgment or his taste. But as he has now confined himself 
more strictly to his subject, and as we are far from wishing to 
prepossess the mind of the reader, we shall allow him to explain 
his own object, by an extract from his preface. 


“In the following work it is proposed to combine more advantages 
than are to be met with in any single buok on the subject, viz. historical, 
theoretical, and practical knowledge, and to accompany the whole with 
explanations so exceedingly simple and easy, that it is presumed to be 
impossible that any person of moderate talents will fail to understand 
them. It suppeses the learner to be, in the proper sense of the word, a’ 
beginner, consequently unacquainted with even the rudiments of science ; 
and from common principles known and acknowledged by all, it proceeds 
by easy and almost imperceptible gradations to lead him on (with the 
aid of Simson’s Euclid, and a Table of Logarithms, beth which it explains) 
to the attainment of a considerable degree of mathematical knowledge, 
with scarcely any assistance from a master. The work is divided inte 
Ten Parts, in which the subjects treated of are—Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Logarithms, Common Geometry, Trigonometry, and the Conic Sections ; 
each preceded by a popular history of its rise and progressive improve- 
ments: to whichare added, by way of notes, bricf memoirs of the prin- 
cipal authors mentioned in the text; some account of their writings, dis- 
coveries, improvements, &c. with a variety of useful information of a 
miscellaneous nature, respecting the mathematical sciences.” 

Mr. Butler then gives a more particular description of the 
contents, by enumerating the different subjects treated of under 
each particular head, and specifying the methods he has follow- 
ed. He thencbserves, 

“Such is the plan of the work; with respect to its execution, the au- 
thor submits with becoming diffidence to the judgment of the public: he 
is aware of many imperfections, and is too well acquainted with himself, 
not to suspect that some errors may have escaped him, of which he is 
unconscious; but he trusts that none will be found of sufficient import- 
ance to mislead the student, or materially impede his progress.—It ought 
to be acknowledged, that in the prosecution of the subjects here treated 
of, occasional assistance hus been derived from the writings of approved 
authors and commentators; and, in some instances, their methods and 
observations have been extended, abridzed, or otherwise altered, to suit 
the plan of the Author: this is allowable in works of an elementary na- 


ture, and is not without its advantage, both to the subject and to the 
reader.” 


He requests it to be remembered, that his work was 
written for beginners, which will account for the prolixity of 
some of the explanations, and for the manner in which some 
of the rules and operations are accounted for, being rather 
popular ‘than scievitific. Indeed Mr. B. seems constantly to 
have had in his view such pupils as are described in his preface, 
who either poses very inferior abilities, or will not exert those 
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they have. Mr. Butler has labored to remove every obstacle, 
and has oftener erred in doing too much, than too little. This 
conclusion will be generally drawn from the first sentence of 
the Preface, and confirmed by a perusal of the work. 

“Tn order to ensure success in the cultivation of any branch of 
learning, it is a matter of prime importance to take care, that the 
first principles and elements be thoroughly understood, and firmly 
fixed in the memory, by a sufficient number of suitable exercises and 
examples.” 

Besides the vulgar expression, ‘ prime importance,” the two 
phrases, ‘first principles and elements,” in the sense here 
attributed to them, are certainly synonymous, and consequently 
one of them must be superfluous. ‘The same remark is appli- 
cable to exercises, and examples,” at least in reference to the 
present work. 

Mr. Butler has prefixed an introduction to his work, in 
which he first defines pure and mixed mathematics, and then 
explains their nature and uses. ‘This is succeeded by observa- 
tions on the difference between mathematical demonstration 
and moral evidence, principally extracted from Gambier’s 
introduction to this latter subject. Some farther account of 
the importance of mathematics is then added; with “a few 
hints, which it is hoped will prove useful to the student.” ‘The 
introduction terminates with a brief account of “the rise and 
progress of this science.” 

The subjects which the author has included in this treatise, 
are, whole numbers, tables of money, weights, and measures, 
compound rules, proportion, practice, fractions, decimals, 
circulating decimals, duodecimals, involution, evolution, and 
progression. The whole occupying 275 pages. 

One example in every rule is marked and accompanied with 
an explanation of the method, which is extended sometimes to 
more examples than one ; besides copious notes either historical 
or elucidatory, at the foot of the pages. ‘These notes, in gene- 
ral, either show the reason of the rules, or illustrate the text, and 
as well as the explanations, will be useful to the student who 
has neither ability nor inclination to do without assistance at 
every step of a simple process. Some of these, however, 
might be abridged, and others entirely omitted with advantage. 
Among these we would specify that in p. 42, relative to a 
composite number, which has previously been given at 
p- 36. There is likewise something pedantic in the expla- 
nations, arising from the frequent repetition of the pronoun I, 
which Mr. Butler will see the propriety of avoiding in a 
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future edition. ‘To illustrate both the nature of his explana- 
tions, and this observation, we shall copy a short example 


or two. 
“ Reduce 4° to its equivalent improper fraction. 
Operation. 


4X 6+ 5 == 2Y numerator. 
Lhen ~ the answer 


Explanation. 

I multiply the whole number 4 by the denominator 6, and to the pro- 
duct 24, L add the numerator 5, which makes 29; this I place over the 
denominator 6 for the answer,” p. 157. 

And again : 


| 
“ Reduce —4 to its equivalent simple fraction. 
5 


Operation. 


OF = 2K4+3_ 11 ' 
— —e— ANS. 
5 DK 4 20 
Explanation. 

Here I reduce the numerator 23 to an improper fraction, the numerator 
of which 11 I make the numeretor of a new traction; and the denomt- 
nator 4, I muitiply into the mixed part 5, making 20 for the denomina- 
tor of the new fraction.” p. 161. 


Now, if these explanations are at all useful, in addition to 
the rules, which are as explicit as possible, the fellow method 
of expression would be preferable, and is rather shorter: the 
first of them, for instance : 

Here the whole number 4 is multiplied by the denominator 
6, and the riumerator 5 added to the product, which being 
placed over the denominator gives the answer. 

Mr. Butler generally illustrates the rules with a suitable 
number of appropriate examples, and also subjoins sets of 
promiscuous questions for practice, to most of which the 
answers are given. ‘These last, however, do not always mani- 
fest that taste and propriety in the selection, which, at all 
times, should guide the pen of an elementary writer, whose 
duty is, not merely to convey instruction in the most easy and 
perspicuous manner, but also to form the taste of his pupils 
on the subjects on which he treats. In support of this assertion, 
it will be sufficient to refer the reader to the examples given at 
pages 255, 259, and 260; the solutions to many of which 
require a knowledge of principles that have not been previously 
explained, and which cannot be comprehended till the pupil 
has made a much greater progress in his mathematical acquire- 
ments. The two following examples are selected from those 
above referred to. 

NO. VI. Aug. Rev. VOL. I. 258 
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“The solid content of the earth is estimated at 265404598080 cubic 
miles ; required the side of a cube, containing an equal quantity of mat- 
ter, of the same density?” 

Now, “solid content,” cube,” quantity of matter,” and 
“density,” are all expressions of which a student, who has not 
advanced farther than the common extraction of the cube root, 
cannot have an adequate idea. Again, 


“ The earth revolves round the sun in $65 days, at 95 millions of miles’ 
distance from him; required the distance of Jupiter from the Sun, sup- 
posing he revolves about the sun in 4332! days?” 

Mr. Butler has indeed stated the relation between the perio- 
dic times and the distances of the earth and Jupiter, in a note, 
and also stated the question for the pupil's assistance. But the 
very circumstances which render the note necessary, likewise 
render the question improper for the place which it occupies. 
‘These, and a few other things of a similar description, the author, 
we are persuaded, will perceive the propriety of correcting ; and 
we shall therefore dismiss this part of the subject with remark- 
ing, that the student must be dud/ in the extreme, who cannot 
obtain a tolerable acquaintance with the principal branches of 
arithmetic from this treatise, without any other assistance than 
that which the work itself affords. 

A brief Treatise on Logarithms follows that on Arithmetic, 
and consists of an historical Introduction and Logarithmical 
Arithmetic. The first of these explains the nature, use, and 
advantages, of Logarithms; gives a sketch of their inven- 
tion and progressive improvement; and shows the method of 
applying logarithms to common numbers. The latter contains 
their application to the operations of multiplication, division, 
proportion, involution, and evolution, illustrated by examples, 
and these again by explanations. 

Algebra is also preceded by an historical introduction, and 
the operations are accompanied by explanations. ‘The common 
rules are followed by those for fractions, involution, evolution, 
surds, simple and quadratic equations, and the first volume ter- 
minates with a collection of problems, as exercises to what 
precedes. 7 

The second volume commences more particularly with literal 
algebra, the first part being chiefly, though not wholly, dedi- 
cated to that kind of algebra which is called numeral. Here 
the author introduces an explanation of the sense m which the 
letters of the alphabet are used in algebraic computations ; but 
the proper place for this explanation is among the first defini- 
tions, as these letters are used throughout the science. In this. 


b 
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place, the author also explains the nature of general problems, 
investigates the rules of arithmetical progression, treats of per- 
mutations, combinations, simple interest, discount, the doctrine 
of ratios, proportion, and the comparison of variable and de- 
pendent quantities; he then investigates the rules of geometri- 
cal progression, compound interest, and also the most useful 
properties of numbers; treats of equations of several dimensions, 
indeterminate analysis, Diophantine problems, infinite ‘series, 
and the investigation and construction of logarithms. The 
whole of algebra occupies 366 pages of closely printed matter. 
This part of the work is also accompanied by notes, which 
convey much useful information in regard to the nature of the 
rules, and their respective inventors; and, in a few instances, 
relatively to the inadvertencies of preceding authors: and it is 
but justice to Mr. Butler, to observe, that he does it with that 
candor, which is always characteristic of a love of truth. See 
p- 98. 

Mr. Butler has, however, evinced so little taste and judg- 
ment in the expression and arrangement of his formule, that, 
in this respect, the work appears as though it had been printed 
a century ago. He has still preserved the vinculum and the 
radical signs which most of the best writers have exchanged 
for the parenthesis. Fractional indexes, and a different arrange- 
ment of his formule, would often contribute greatly to their 
perspicuity. Hence we sometimes find three lines above an ex- 
pression, which gives it a very heavy and confused appearance. 


This author also constantly adopts 3) instead of 3*, and 


2 + y\’ instead of (2 + y)’. His fractional indexes are gene- 
rally placed on the same line with the quantity, instead of stand- 
ing above it. This may sometimes lead into error, as at page 
898, vol. i. where we have 33), which, supposing the index § 
to be raised to its proper place, and the expression to be 32\5 or, 
whieh is still better, (33 )r, would be universally understood to 
indicate the cube root of three and a half; but Mr. Butler in- 
tends it to express the cube root of the square root of three, or 


(323, the equivalent of which is 9s. 


Another source of error and perplexity to the student, will 
arise from the placing of the figure used with the radical to 
express the higher roots, constantly before the radical. ‘Thus 


VY 81a is written *4/81a, and this when reduced 34/3 a, 
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which expresses the cube of 3 into the square root of 3a; but 


the true result is 3 into the cube root of 3 a,or 34/ 3a. See 
p- 401, vol.1. 

Another instance of the error into which this method of ex- 
pression inevitably leads, when the radical is preceded by ano- 
ther quantity, is the following, taken from p. 405, vol. i. 


“Divide 1234/48 by 64/2 
Thus 124/48 ; ee , 
Ei 2 = 24/24= 24/8 X3=—4 /3 the quo- 


trent.” 


The true solution to this example, as it now stands, is the 
following. 


12°\/48 ees 
ia VA 24= 23/4 K 6= 2/6, 


or 1641/6, and not 4344/3 or 64,/3, as given above. 
Mr. Butler’s meaning, however, we apprehend to be: divide 


124/48 by 6\/2, and then we have 12/48 — 93/94 
6\/ 2 


=2%/8X3—4/ 3, the true answer. Examples of this 
kind are very numerous, but these are sufficient to show the 
errors to which this improper position of the figure may lead ; 
to put the student upon his guard; and to show the author the 
necessity of attending more particularly to the setting of every 
figure ; and especially where the radical expression is a factor 


of a quantity; for ai/w is uniformly printed a"\/2 ; but the 
slightest degree of algebraic knowledge is sufficient to shew that 
they are expressions of very different values. 

Geometry is the next subject in the work. It commences 
with an historical account, and some observations on the useful- 
ness of geometry, which are followed by a description of mathe- 
matical instruments, observations on some parts of the first 
six books of Euclid’s Elements, with an appendix, containing 
some useful propositions which are not in the elements 3 practi- 
cal geometry, methods of constructing scales, with the mensura- 
tion of a variety of plane and solid figures. ‘The extent of our pre- 
vious remarks must preclude enlargements here ; we shall there- 
fore only observe that we think the definition of geometry, as “the 
science of magnitude, or local extension,” to be obscure, and 
that it might very advantageously be superseded by the follow- 
ing: Geometry is that science which treats of the proper- 
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ties and relations of space, or continuous quantity; and which 
is exhibited under the various dimensions of length, breadth, and 
thickness.” ‘This definition contributes more to accuracy of 
conception, than the other; and perspicuity is of the utmost 
importance at the commencement of every branch of science. 
Definition 18, in the note on page 267, wants the phrase part of 
the, before the word * circumference,” to make it correct. 
Article 109, page 275, relative to converse propositions, is not 
sense as it now stands. Mr. Butler, however, does not mean 
his observations on geometry to supersede the use of Euclid’s 
Elements, but to assist the student in comprehending them. 

Trigonometry is next treated of, and, besidesthe historical intro- 
duction, definitions, and introductory propositions, includes the in- 
vestigation of formulz, the constructions of tables of sines, tan- 
gents, &c. the fundamental theorems and the solution of the va- 
rious cases of plane triangles. ‘These principles are then applied 
to the mensuration of heights and distances, and accompanied by 
descriptions of the requisite instruments, and problems for exer- 
cise. 

A short treatise on Conic Sections concludes the whole. 
The author commences with the Parabola, and has followed the 
methods adopted by Boscovich, Dr. Simson, Dr. Robertson, 
&c. and derived the properties from curves described in plano ; 
demonstrating those only, which are necessary to enable the 
student to read Newton’s Principia, or any other work on Mathes 
matical Philosophy or Astronomy. ‘The curve lines in these 
figures are in general badly drawn, and the ellipses appear to be 
only two segments of a circle. 

We have thus endeavoured to present our readers witha view 
of the work, and pointed out a few instances in which the learner 
might either be perplexed or misled, and which appear to merit 
the author’s notice in a future edition. 

We refrain from following the example of some of our bro- 
ther critics, who endeavour to display their knowledge at the 
expense of their author, by enumerating subjects which might 
have been included in the work, without any inquiry whether 
his object required or his plan admitted of them. ‘Though we 
think Mr. Butler is not quite correct when he denominates 
his work “a complete system of elementary instruction,” yet 
his object of enabling the student to make a considerable progress 
in mathematical knowledge, without the assistance of a master, 
was an arduous undertaking, in which he has labored with 
laudable zeal, exemplary industry, and great success. To many 
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readers he will appear prolix, and in some places is more so than 
necessary : but they should remember that the nature of his 
plan required him to be popular and copious in his explanations ; 
and those who have had the greatest experience in teaching 
mathematics, are the most convinced that by these alone can 
many learners be made to comprehend even the very elements 
of the science. We are persuaded that Mr. Butler is too well 
acquainted with the fallibility of human nature, and has shown 
too much candor in the composition of his work, to attribute our 
remarks to any other motive than that by which his pen was 
guided—a desire to exhibit ¢ruth in its true colors. 


Art. XVI. The Traveller’s’ New Guide through Ireland, 
containing a new and accurate description of the roads, with 
particulars of all the different towns, villages, noblemen and 
gentlemen’s seats, Churches, Monastic buildings, Antiquities, 
and Natural Curtosities: also the present state of Agriculture, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, with a complete list of all the 
Fairs throughout the Kingdom. Illustrated with a new and 
accurate map of Ireland; plan of the Lakes of Killarney, 
views of the Giant’s Causeway, delineations of the principal 
post-roads, with other plates. pp. 574. Dublin. 


Turs ample title-page is also no bad table of contents, and the 
latter correspond well with the former. The work was compiled 
on the spot, and must consequently be among the most faithful 
pictures of Ireland that a stranger can obtain. ‘The Compiler takes 
into consideration the Counties, Baronies and Parishes, in regu- 
lar succession, commencing with the city and county of Dub- 
lin, and treating separately of the four great provinces into 
which the island is divided. His book must be a desirable Vade- 
mecum to the stranger who visits the sister-kingdom, and it will 
not only direct his course along the many cross-roads, but faci- 
litate his researches into the state of the country : and even the 
stranger, who has not the opportunities of seeing Ireland, will 
derive a good deal of pleasure, and some profit, from a descrip- 
tion of those wild and mountainous beauties with which she 
abounds. 
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Art. XVIL— priya 75D wpm fw De NWA Te 
a pphbh pat "Tay nwa A Hebrew Grammar, in the English 


Language, by Joseph Samuel C. F. Frey, Editor of Vander- 
hooght’s Hebrew Bible. London: Gale and Curtis 1815. 
8vo. pp. 104.-+ 44.=148. 10s. 6d. extra bds. 


O: late years Hebrew literature has occupied much of the 
public attention ; and, as might be expected, many Grammars 
have been published : notwithstanding this, however, much in 
this department is wanting. ‘The Grammars in question 
are generally composed in the Latin language, and thus ren- 
dered entirely useless to the major and younger part of the com- 
munity. The learned, indeed, have always been able to ac- 
quire the Hebrew Tongue, by means of the many learned Trea- 
tises on the subject: to them the circumstance above alluded 
' to, presented no difficulties ; it perhaps increased the facility of 
attaining the language ; but to the school-boy or the unlearned, 
it opposed a complete barrier. It is obvious, that, generally 
speaking, the rudiments of Hebrew should be learnt at school ; 
and it were desirable that they should be studied, even before the 
pupil has acquired a perfect knowledge of the Latin language : 
in this case, the protracted use of a Latin Grammar presents 
a great impediment. Nor is this the only argument against the 
common custom of Hebrew Grammarians. Many persons, 
somewhat advanced in life, have desired to acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of Hebrew to read the Scriptures in the original ; but 
of Latin these persons are completely ignorant. Such is generally 
’ the case with Dissenting ‘Teachers. ‘They are sometimes taken 
from among the lower Orders of the People; and when they 
enter on what is generally termed their ¢ mznzstry’ are completely 
ignorant of every species of Classical learning. ‘To these men, 
however, the acquirement of Hebrew would be a great advan- 
tage; but in the present state of things how is it to be ac- 
quired ? 

It is but just, indeed, to state, that some grammars have been 
composed in English, but the number of these is small, and 
even these few are not free from considerable defects. ‘The 

Grammar of Parkhurst is without points; and without the true 
vowels all Hebrew becomes confusion: that by Newton labors 
under the same disadvantage : and Lyons’s Hebrew Grammar, 
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although it teaches the system of the points, is too short to 
lead to a perfect knowledge of the language. 

From all these defects, that before us is completely free: 
Mr. Frey has given all the necessary rules according to the best 
authorities: he has illustrated his rules with copious and 
apposite examples: he has given complete Tables of the He- 
brew Particles ; and at the end he has printed the whole book 
of Psalms from the excellent edition of the Hebrew Bible by 
Vander-Hooght. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we cannot but recommend this 
Grammar to general notice. It will be found a complete In- 
troduction to the study of Hebrew; and the Lexicon to be 
published by the same author, will, if executed with the 
same ability, materially assist in the cultivation of Hebrew 
Literature. With respect to the utility of these studies, it 
were needless to expatiate: besides its other advantages, He- 
brew is the key to the other Oriental Languages: without 
some acquaintance with it, it were more difficult to learn the 
Arabic or Persian Tongues. In short, he who has attained a 
critical knowledge of Hebrew may regard himself as able to learn 
all other learned languages with facility. We hope, therefore, 
that Mr. F. will meet with encouragement in his endeavours to 
explain it. Of the price of his work no one will complain, 
when the difficulty and expense of printing Hebrew are con- 
sidered: it is within the reach of all, and the addition of the 
Psalms will render it peculiarly useful in schools. 


Art. XVIII. A Collection of Ancient and Modern Scottish 
Ballads, Tales, and Songs, with Explanatory Notes and Obser- 
vations. By JoHn GitcurRist. In 2 Vols. Edinburgh: 
Blackwood, i815. 


Few objects can be more interesting than tracing the history 
of Poetry, and examining the causes of the changes it has under- 
gone. ‘This object has of late years been pursued with success, 
and the pursuit has had a visible and beneficial influence upon 
the poetical productions of the age. The works of W. Scott, 
and other living poets, are evidences of a taste and tone of com- 
position formed, in many essential points, on the characteristic 
qualities of our early poetry. It is allowed that nothing can be 
a better criterion of the manners and spirit of an age, than the 
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songs and ballads composed in it. Accordingly, in rude ages, 
when men’s passions were violent, and their minds but little sus- 
ceptible of the softer emotions, their poetry partook of the coarse 
and boisterous character of their feelings. It was distinguished 
by force of expression, and displayed, with a terrible energy, 
the struggles and melancholy effects of the fiercer passions. 
Scenes of savage warfare, but still more frequently the agency 
of invisible beings, afforded subjects the best calculated to make 
a suitable impression on the rugged natures of those for whose 
entertainment they were devised. 

Civilization advanced ; men grew ashamed of this undisguised 
display of the fiercer emotions. It was found necessary to ree 
press the ebullitions of selfishness; the propensity to violence 
was by degrees subdued, and genéler habits and manners were the 
result.— Poetry could not remain uninfluenced by this beneficial 
change. ‘To the wild and ungovernable impulses of native feel- 
ing succeeded a tone of calm and tempered emotion; and the 
tenderness and delicacy, as well as the enthusiasm and warmth 
of the softer passions, breathed through the effusions of the 
muse. 

The truth of these observations is exemplified in the volumes 
before us. The poems of an earlier date are characterised by a 
broadness of humor, a freedom of thcught and expression, 
which in modern productions would be scarcely tolerable ; but 
which our good, unpolished ancestors, not only tolerated, but 
admired. ‘These coarser effusions of the muse are succeeded b 
songs and ballads full of tenderness, sentiment, and delicacy— 
that breathe all the warmth and freshness of the kindlier affec- 
tions—that display the heroism so frequently manifested in the 
humble scenes of life, and the triumph of the generous mind in 
Situations painful and trying. 

The collection now presented to the public, is divided into 
three parts. In the classification of the first and third, Mr. 
Gilchrist has adopted the plan of the acute and judicious Mr. 
Ritson. The first consists of historical and romantic ballads ; 
the second of tales; and the third of songs, under the heads, 
humorous, love, and miscellaneous. 'Tothe poems in the first and 
second part, some judicious observations are prefixed, with a view 
to elucidate the transactions related; and in the third part, we 
are furnished with the authors’ names, and some interesting anec- 
dotes relative to many of the songs. As specimens of the fund of 
entertainment to be derived from these volumes, by those who 
are not so unfortunate as (in a case like this) to have been born 
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south of the Tweed, we shall select examples from each of the 
classes. And first, ‘ Fair Annie of Lochroyan.’ 


“<Q gin [ had a bonny ship, 
And men to sail wi’ me, 

It’s I wad gang to my true love, 
Sin he winna come to me!’ 


Her father’s gien her a bonny ship, 
And sent her tothe stran’ ; 

She’s taen her young son in her arms, 
And turn’d her back to the lan’. 


She hadna been o’the sea sailin’ 
About a month or more, 

Till landed has she her bonny ship 
Near her true-love’s door. 


The nicht was dark, the wind blew cauld, 
And her love was fast asleep, 

And the bairn that was in her twa arms, 
Fu’ sair began to greet. 


Lang stood she at her true-love’s door, 
And lang tirled at the pin; 

Atlength up gat his fause mother, 
Says ; ‘ Wha’s that wad be in” 


‘Oh, it is Annie of Lochroyar, 
Your love, come o’er the sea, 

But and your young son in her arms; 
So open the door to me.’ 


‘ Awa, awa, ye ill woman, 
You’re na come here tor gude ; 
You’re but a witch, or a vile warlock, 
Or mermaid o’ the flude.’ 


‘I am nae witch or vile warlock, 
Or mermaiden’ said she ;-— 

‘I’m but your Annie of Lochroyan ;— 
O, open the door to me!’ 


‘QO, gin ye be Annie of Lochroyan, 
As I trust not ye be, 

What token can ye gie that e’er 
I kept your companie ? 


‘O dinna ye mind, love Gregor,’ she says, 
‘ As we twa Sat at dine, 

How we chang’d the rings frae our fingers, - 
And I can shew thee thine. 


‘ Sae open the door, now, love Gregor, 
And open it with speed; 

Or your young son that is in my arms, 
For cauld will soon be dead.’ 


‘ Awa, awa, ye ill woman ; 
Gae frae my door for shame, 
For I hae gotten anither fair love, 
Sae ye may hie you hame.’ 
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‘O hae ye gotten anither fair love, 
Fora’ the oaths you sware? 

Then fare ye weel, now, fause Gregor, 
For me ye’s never see mair!’ 

QO, hooly, hooly gaed she back, 
As the day began to peep ; 

She set her foot on good ship board, 
And sair, sair did she weep. 


Love Gregor started frae his sleep, 
And to his mother did say; 

‘I dreamt a dream this nicht, mither, 
That maks my heart richt wae ; 


‘I dreamt that Annie of Lochroyan, 
The flower o’ a’ her kin, 

Was standin’ mournin’ at my door, 
But nane wad let her in.’ 


*O, there was a woman stood at the door, 
With a bairn intill her arm; 

But [ wadna let her within the bower, 
For fear she had done you harm.’ 

O quickly, quickly raise he up, 
And fast ran to the strand; 

And there he saw his fair Annie, 
Was sailing frae the land. 

And ‘heigh, Annie !’ and ‘ how Annie! 
GU, Annie speak to me !’ 

But ay the louder he cried ‘ Annie ? 
The louder raired the sea. 


The wind grew loud, and the sea grew rough, 


And the ship was rent in twain; 
And soon he saw his fair Annie, 
Come floating o’er the main. 


He saw his young son in ker arms, 
Baith toss’d aboon the tide ; 

He wrang his hands, and fast he ran, 
And plung’d in the sea sae wide. 


Ele catch’d her by the yellow hair, 
Aud drew her to the strand ; 

But cauld and stiff was every limb, 
Before he reach’d the land. 


O first he kist her cheery cheek, 
And syne he kist her chin, 

And sair he kist her ruby lips; 
But there was nae breath within. 


O, he has mourn’d o’er fair Annie, 
Till the sun was ganging down ; 

Syne wi’ asich his heart it brast, 
And his saul to heaven has flown. 
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This is nature, as also is the plaint of ¢ Barbara Allan,’ the 
affecting tale of ‘Fair Helen of Kirconnell Lee,’ ¢ Gilderoy,’ 
and the *Braes of Yarrow,’ from the pen of Hamilton of 
Bangour. 

In the tales, which form the second part, we are presented 
with ‘Peblis to the Play’ and ¢ Christis Kirk of the Greene,’ 
written by James L., a prince ot great genius and of rare accom- 
plishments for the ag in which he lived. These have been so 
often the subjects o: cr‘ticisr, that further remarks on them are 
superfluous. ‘They are followed by a very spirited tale, entitled 
‘The Heir of Linne,’ which we point out asa striking descrip- 
tion of the ill effects of dissipation in a young man of family. 
‘The Farmer’s Ha’, a kind of companion to Ferguson’s Far- 
mer’s Ingle, concludes the book. ‘The evening occurrences, the 
gossip of a large farm house, the loquacious tailor and garrulous 
gude wife, the jeering maidens, the wheedling pedl.r, the in- 
sulting gauger, ‘dressed in a little brief authority,” the whining 
beggars, and the sagacious herdsman, are painted with a force of 
coloring, that, in its line, rivals ‘Teniers himself. 

We now reach the third and last part of the work, contain- 
ing the songs. ‘They are very numerous, and exhibit man 
traits of taste and genius. ‘They chant the loves, depict the 
manners, and record the actions, of a rude but gallint people, 
with a brevity of description, a tenderness of feeling, and an 
energy of language, that take a fast hold on the mind. We are 
sorry we have not room for lengthened extracts ; at the same time 
that among such a blaxe of beauties we feel doubtful on which 
to fix. The following is of the plaintive kind. ‘The Braes 
o’ Gleniffer.’ 


Keen blaws the wind o’er the braes o’ Gleniffer, 
The auld castle turrets are cuverd wi snaw? 

How chang’d sin the time that I met wi’ my lover 
Amang the green bushes by Stanley-green shaw ! 


The wild flowers o’ Simmer were springing sae bonny : 
The mavis sang sweet frae the green birken tree; 
But far to the camp they hae march'd my dear Jonnie, 

And now it is winter wi’ nature and me. 


Then ilk thing around us was blythesome and cheerie ; 
Then ilk thing around us was bonny and braw; 

Now naething is heard but the wind whistling drearie ; 

Now naething is seen but the wide spreading snaw. 
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The trees are a’ bare and the birds mute and dowie, 
They shake the cauld drift frae their wings as they flee ; 

They chirp out their plaints seeming wae for my Johnie; 
Tis winter wi’ them, and ’tis winter wi’ me. 

Yon cauld sleety cloud as it skiffs the bleak mountain, 
Aud shakes the dark firs on its stey rocky brae, 

While down the deep glen bawls the sna-flooded fountain, 
That murmur’d sae sweet to my laddie and me. 


’Tis no the lond roar of the wintry wind swelling, 
’Tis no the cauld blast brings the tear 1’ my e’e; 
For O gin L saw but my bonnie Scots callan, 
The dark days o’ winter were simmer to me !”— 


It may not be amiss to apprise the reader, that this soft and 
pathetic ballad is from the pen of Tannahill, the author of that 
beautiful song so justly a favorite with the northern public at 
present, entitled ¢ Jessie, the flower of Dumblaine.” Of'Tanna- 
hill we know little, but that little is interesting. In the humble 
situation of a weaver at Glasgow, he devoted his leisure hours to 
the muse. She proved propitious, and his songs are now familiar 
in the mouths of his countrymen. We are often doomed to bewail 
the untimely fate of Genius, and to mourn over the loss of men 
gifted with the finest sensibility and parts the most fascinating. 
From causes nearly allied to each other proceeded the fatuity of 
Swift, the melancholy of Cowper, the perturbation of Collins, 
the eccentricities of Burns, and the extravagancies of Chatterton. 
To the list of the votaries of genius thus unfortunate, must the 
name of Tannahill be added; for he fell a victim to the morbid 
sensibility of his mind, and in the year 1810, was found 
drowned in the Clyde. 

Upon the whole, we are well pleased with this collection. 
We are aware that the editor had before him an extensive field, 
abounding with beautiful and variegated flowers ; but it was in- 
terspersed with many weeds. Much must of course have de- 
pended on his selection of the materials,—on his rejecting the 
vulgar, and retaining the elegant: and this he has done judici- 
ously. He has rejected the compositions that might have of- 
fended modesty; but without being so fastidious as to omit 
those broader delineations of nature which mark the honest, but 
homely character of his forefathers, and give a faithful picture 
of the manners of good old times. 
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Art. XIX. History of the House of Romanof, the present 
Imperial Russian Dynasty, from the earliest period to the time 
of Peter the Great ; intended as an introduction to a histor 
of the life and reign of that celebrated Monarch ; and includ- 
ing the Russian history from the first accession of the family 
to the throne. London: Cadell and Davies, 1815. Pr. 6s. 


Tas work was originally written as an Introduction to the 
History of the Life and Reign of Peter the Great ; and the de- 
gree of encouragement extended to the present publication, will 
determine the appearance of the latter more important under- 
taking. ‘These records are constructed on a principle of se- 
lection in regard to facts ; while minute and uninteresting de- 
tails are avoided. We wish that histories were oftener written 
onthe same plan. ‘The author claims credit for the exertion of 
more industry and research than will appear on the surface of 
his labors ; and we are not inclined to dispute his claims. The 
style is elegant and easy, but not without occasional quaintness 
and affectation; and the writer sometimes indulges in traits of 
humor, which, if neither obtrusive nor unrefined, are still rather 


below the dignity of history. 


The interest of the narrative begins with nearly the opening 
of the 17th century, and with the reign of Michael, of the 
House of Romanof, which was allied to the ancient House of 
Ruric both by marriage and descent. Michael was the grand- 
father of Peter the Great ; and the reign of his son Alexy was 
upon the whole that of a wise, powerful, and beneficent 
monarch. His second wife, Natalia Nariskin, was the mother 
of Peter; and, after the short sway of Feodor the eldest son 
of Alexy, his other children by a former wife were joined with 
Peter in the government during his minority. From the yoke 
of his sister Sophia, who enjoyed the chief influence in the. 
united government, Peter was emancipated by his own vigor of 
character, after he had attained his'16th year. The beginning 
of the administration of the Triumvirs (Sophia, Ivan, and Peter) 
had been marked by domestic commotions, raised by the in- 
trigues of the House of Milolafski, and to which, besides many 
other victims, several members of the family of Nariskin were 
sacrificed by the insurgents. The author, having given an ani- 
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mated description of these horrors, closes the history with 
the following passages : 


“ The re-conducting of Sophia to her monastery at Moscow, finally 
concluded her political career, and placed Peter the Great in undisputed 
possession of the throne of Russia. | Ip this treatment of his fallen rival, 
the young Tzar afforded another striking instance of united justice and 
clemency. The personal and mental resemblance between this unfor- 
tunate princess, and the Empress Catherine II. 1s so minute, yet so 
strongly marked, that scarcely any one, acquainted in the least with 
the lite of Catherine, can fail to have been forcibly struck by it. Both 
equally admirable for their beauty, of manners equally popular and en- 
gaging, of almost parallel mental acquirements, and genius equally ex- 
tensive; uniting literary to their other accomplishments, and alike the» 
patrons of learning, and the promoters of useful knowledge: yet in both 
ambition alike predominant, and tarnishing the lustre of so many excel~ 
lencies. In one respect, however, Sophia has very considerably the 
advantage. Her virtue, the breath of suspicion has barely tainted: and 
to her superior virtue, it is not improbable, that she was indebted for the 
loss of a throne, and of all the cares and heart-aches ever attendant on 
one acquired by usurpation. 

“ Asto the mock Tzar, Ivan, he possessed all the easy good-nature 
and harmlessness of an idiot. He was of a weak and sickly constitu- 
tion, and liable to convulsions, or attacks of epilepsy. It is, however, 
probable, that he did not owe his mental imbecility entirely to these, but: 
to nature. lor Schleissing, who was at Moscow during Sophia’s regency, 
yays, that he was naturally so ill-formed, that he could neither rightly 
see, read, nor speak: and that the upper part of his face was so unseemly, 
that he constantly kept it concealed in public, by means of a green 
shade. In short, were this a place to describe the other Triumvir, Peter, 
and the pen of a Clarendon undertook the task, a more striking and 
extraordinary group could not probably be witnessed. 

“ Tvan sti!l retained the empty title of sovereignty; and his name 
continued to be united with that of his brother, in the public ordinances. 
With this, his friends could have no occasion for complaint. It was: all 
of power he had enjoyed under Sophia, and all that Nature had made 
him capable of enjoying. He ever lived on the most friendly terms with 
his brother, for whom he had the greatest affection. Ivan did but sur- 
vive these events four years. 

“ Thus having conducted the reader, to the best of our ability, through 
perplexed and oloomy paths, to the period when Peter the Great had the 
courage to becume a real sovereign, a brighter and more inviting prospect 
gradually widens on ourview. Here, therefore, we shall conclude the first 
portion or Book of this History, in which we purpose five more (should it 
be our fortune to proceed) to be included. The second will end with that 
period, when the Reformer of Russia set out on his first travels. The 
Battle of Pultowa will conclude the third; the transfer of the seat of 
Government, the fourth; the fifth will finish at the peace of Neustadt: 
and the last finally close with that memorable and awful scene which 
robbed the world for ever of the Hero and Legislator of the North. | 
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From the body of the work, we give an amusing extract re- 
specting the second marriage of the Czar Alexy. 


“ Though the Tzar had recourse to the ancient usage of his country, 
prior to the celebration of these second nuptials, M. Stehlin tells us his 
choice had already been decided; for that he had previously seen, and 
become enamoured of Natalia, at the house of his minister Matveof, 
under whose protection she had been placed, and of whom she was the 
relative. To this course the minister had persuaded him; too prudent, 
needlessly, to find food for that envy, which will ever follow a monarch’s 
favourite. 

“ The conduct of these marriages of the Tzars, partaking more of the 
manners of Asia than of Europe, seems, by reason of tts singularity, 
entitled in this place to some attention. 

“ The subjugation of Russia, by the Tartars, had mtroduced many of 
the usages of Asia: but it was not till the kingdoms of Casan and 
Astracan formed appendages to the dominions of the Tzars, that this, of 
the sovereign’s selection of a wife from amongst his own subjects, had 
been adopted. On these occasions, it was usual to cause the most beau- 
tiful virgins of the provinces, to assemble at the imperial residence. 
The grand mistress of the court received them at her apartments: they 
had separate chambers appointed, but ate together. 

“ Writers by no means agree, as to the private customs observed on 
these occasions. Neither does it seem probable that any one, unless 
particularly attendant at the court, should acquire authentic information 
on a subject of so much delicacy :—in fact, on usages which probably 
were not defined, but might vary with the sovereign’s pleasure, as he 
proved a Commodus or a Scipio. 

“ On the day fixed for the Tzar's selection of his bride, he repaired, 
accompanied by a very ancient Boiar, to the temporary residence of 
these virgins. Here, seated on a throne, they presented themselves in 
succession to his curious regards, prostrating themselves before him. 
On the naked bosom of each, he cast a richly embroidered handker- 
chief, ornamented with pearls and diamonds; and after they had retired, 
she who was the object of his choice was presented with a bridal habit, 
the first intimation given her of the honor intended. The other candi- 
dates were generally espoused by some of the nobles and officers of the 
court; who availed themselves of the. opportunity afforded by the as- 
semblage of so much beauty. 

“ Subsequent ceremonies, previous to, as well as after the consumina- 
tion of marriage, displayed still more of the refined voluptuousness and 
barbaric splendor of the Asiatics.” 
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Arr. XX. An Answer to the calumnious misrepresentations of 
the Quarterly Review, the British Critic, and the Edinburgh 
Review, contained in their Observations on Sir N. William 
Wraxall’s Historical Memoirs of his own Time. By Sir 


N. W. Wraxat, Bart. London: Cadell and Davies. 
1815. pp. 62. 


ry 

Tue fate of Sir Nathaniel Wraxall is a hard one, though, hap- 
pily, he seems not to think so. He publishes memoirs of man 
very interesting events from 1772 till 1784; and aware that - 


errors must occur in so wide and varied a range of subjects, he 
sets out with this observation ; 7 


“That every man who undertakes to write history must, from the 
nature of human things, be liable to err, however anxiously desirous of 
relating only real facts—an observation which applies with peculiar force 
to those who write on recent and contemporary events, where the passions 
or interests of men become blended with the account given of almost 
every transaction. When Mezerai was informed of an error that he had 
committed—* [ could point out a hundred, replied he, ‘ which I have 
made in the course of the work, while you only mention a single in- 
stance.’ ” 

sir Nathaniel, as little gifted with infallibility 2s Mezerai, 1s 
guilty of a mistake which brings upon him both the disapprobation 
of a distinguished foreign minister, and the vengeance of the law. 
He atones by an early apology, and by expunging the obnoxious 
passages from his second edition; but the atonement is deemed 
insufhicient. Nor is this all. The indignation of a host of 
Reviewers is excited by the freedom of his remarks on certain 
public men and their measures. Chiefly anxious to amuse the 
public, he has not been solicitous to conciliate the followers 
either of Pitt or of Fox: consequently he can hope for no asylum 
in the spirit of party. But vengeance once roused seldom stops 
short at the primary object of excitement; and accordingly our 
offended brethren, not content with averring that the late Earl 
of Liverpool did not know more of men than of booksy and that 
Mr. Fox’s coalition with Lord North was a wise and virtuous 
act, fall upon poor Sir Nathaniel with indescribable. fury, and, 
in one sweeping torrent of censure, hand him and his book over 
to everlasting infamy. 

“ He is so perfectly regardless of truth,” say the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
“ that we are convinced there is not a single anecdote in the book which 
can be safely believed on his testimony. By the disgusting or indecent 
character of his private anecdotes; by his helief of stories which are 
always incredible; by the shameless profligacy or atrocious criminality 
of the acts which he imputes coolly and groundlessly to public men, he 
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has done his utmost to blacken the character of his age and country, to 
extinguish all coufidence in political honesty, and thus to destroy that 
pudlit esteem which is the only outward reward of those who do not 
court royal favor.” | 

Such are the heavy imputations against the author contained 
in one of the greater journals. ‘The Quarterly Review charac- 
terizes the work as “ flippant and oifensive,” full of «* pompous 
gossip and inflated trash.” —To these charges, and others of a still 
more serious nature, Sir Nathaniel has thought proper to reply ; 
and we will follow him through the principal topics of his vindi- 
cation. 

To the observations of the Quarterly Review, and the British 
Critic, that the author of the Historical Memoirs had mistaken. 
the amount of his resources and his ability, and that he was 
riot at all in the secret of any party, he replies : 

. “Tt will not be disputed that I lived.in daily and intimate friendship 
with the late Lord Sackville, then Lord George Germain, who continued 
to be Secretary of State down to January 1782. From Aim I surely 
might have known much of the secret of the time; and that I actually 
did know some particulars, not unimportant, may he secn in the ‘ Memoirs’ 
themselves. From the Duke of Durset, who was appointed Embassador 
to the Court of Versailles, in December 1783, and whose confidence, as 
well as correspondence, I enjoyed during the whole period of the embassy, 
F might have derived similar information. As I lived almost always in 
London, and attended the House of Commons regularly; unless I labor- 
ed under insurmountable stupidity, I must have caught some warmth 
from the materials and persons I approached.” “ But,” he adds, “ I 
differ on another point from the Reviewers. For, I think, that if I had 
Ween in the: secret of any party; if I had been officially entrusted with 
facts of doeuments of state, i could not have divulzed them during the 
life of George the Third. My very ability to compose memoirs of my 
own time, would have constituted my disqualification.” 

In proof of this he mentions a negociation in which he was 
confidentially employed by the late Queen of Denmark, 
Caroline Matilda. By that princess he was repeatedly sent over 
to his present Majesty, charged with dispatches of a very delicate 
nature, with the contents of which he was perfectly acquainted : 
and though above forty years have elapsed since the decease of 
this princess, he has never alluded to this subject in any of his 
publications. | 


“Yer, if disclosed, it would excite great interest; and, according to the 
principie laid down by the Keviewers, ‘ would furm legitimate materials 
for history.’ ” 

After noticing some objects of minor importance, he returns 
to the accusations preferred against him in the Edinburgh Re- 


view ; and begins with the animadversions on his account of 


Catherine the second. 


A epg - 
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*¢ The deaths of the Emperor Peter, of Prince Ivan, of the supposed 
Princess Tarrakanoff, of the Grand Duchess the first wife of Paul, and 
that of the Princess of Wirtemberg, are still laid to the charge of the 
Empress. Such a series of murders, includmg that of a husband, of 
a boy, and of three young women; one of whom was a daughter in law, 
has not been charged on any individual, at least in the modern History 
of Europe; .... and to publish such stories lightly is no small offence.” 


On perusing this passage, one would imagine that Sir N. 
Wraxall had been the first to publish the stories which it relates, 
and that he had affirmed them all to be true. Yet they have 
been long before the public ; and in order to show what he reall 
thinks of the two first of them, namely, that of Peter the third, 
and of Irvan (who though born in 1740 and killed by his guards 
in 1764, the Edinburgh Review denominates a boy) Sir Natha- 
niel refers with confidence to his own account of them. He at 


the same time complains that his narration has been garbled into 
a direct accusation against the Empress. 


“ Whether she was guilty or innocent, I have no where given even 
an opinion—throughout this whole work. Yet these constitute two out 


of the ‘ series of murders,’ which I am represented as having laid to her 
charge,” 


Passing over the third and fourth of these charges, as being 
of less moment, and as affording an easy triumph to Sir N. 
we pass to the fifth ground of accusation, the case of the Prin- 
cess of Wirtemberg. On this topic our author is so clear and 
explicit, that we shall quote the passage entire. 


‘‘ My opinions and observations on this point are altogether favorable 
to the Empress, and tend to acquit her of any participation in that prin- 
cess’s death, even on the supposition that it was not natural; a suppoe 
sition which I by no means sanction. That this illustrious and unfortu- 
nate lady was confined in the interior of Muscovy, for some asserted 
errors of conduct; that she there expired at the end of about eighteen 
months, that her body was refused to be delivered up to her parents; 
that no procés verbal, or authenticated account of her disorder and de- 
cease, was ever published by the court of Petersburgh or of Stutgard; 
that injurious reports respecting her end were circulated throughout 
Europe, and obtained considerable belief even in this country: on all 
these points, there is no difference of opinion. They are universally 
admitted. Now what have I said?—After statimg the suspicions enter- 
tained of poison, or other means having been resorted to, I add; ‘In the 
case of the two Emperors, Peter the third, and Irvan; as well as in the 
instances of the pretended Princess Tarrakanoff, and of the first Grand 
Duchess of Russia; the motives for her commission of a crime, by de- 


priving them of life, are obvious. But none such appear in the instance 
before us.” 


Sir Nathaniel proceeds to state, 


“That the present King of Wirtemberg proved to George the Third, 
hy documents and papers the most authentic, that he had not any know- 
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ledge of, or participation in his first wife’s death, is incontestible. His 
Majesty, as [ have stated, after a full inspection of them, became per- 
fectly convinced of his having had no part in that dark and melancholy 
transaction. His Majesty’s reluctance to conclude the union of the 
Prince of Wirtemberg with his eldest daughter, probably arose ouly 
from parental affection. And without having recourse to any suppo- 
Sition of violence, we may easily conceive that the decease of the first 
Princess might have been caused by her own situation, shut up in a 
Muscovite castle, deprived of her German attendants, male and female, 
a prey to solitude and chagrin. Such circumstances are usually of them- 
selves sufficient to shorten the term of human life.” 


All this needs no comment; but there are some remarks of 
Sir Nath. connected with this subject which it would be injus- 
tice in us not to notice. 


“« T forbear,” says he, “to make any comment on the manner in 
which both these Reviews have mentioned the prosecution commen- 
ced against me, by Count Woronzow, for having inadvertently men- 
tioned his name in a way hurtful to his feelings; a circumstance which 
could not have arisen from any intention to injure, or offend, which I 
regret, and for which, as soon as [ was apprized of it, I made every be- 
coming apology. If decency and liberality of mind did not restrain the 
pens of those critics or moderate their virtuous indignation, other con- 
siderations might and ought to have imposed limits on them. Are they 
aware, that by attempting, through the medium of the press, to influence 
the public mind, and to anticipate the supposed judgment of a court of 
criminal Law, on the matter pending, and not yet come to hearing ; 
they are guilty of a far more heinous offence, than the one which it is 
falsely affected to attribute to me? For, the purity and majesty of English 
jurisprudence discountenances, reprobates and punishes every appeal 
to the passions of the multitude, as subversive of the first principles of 
Equity and Justice.” 


Passing by the Anecdote at p. 44, which shows with what faci- 
lity a trivial circumstance may be made to answer a grave pur- 
pose ; and leaving unnoticed a variety of less interesting details ; 
we come to the account of Mr. Fox and his principles. Sir Na- 
thaniel complains that the Reviewers have unfairly selected a 
few detached parts of a long sentence, and by reasoning on so 
fallacious a‘basis, have accused him of an attempt to diminish 
Mr. Fox’s claim to moral approbation. ‘lo counteract the effect 
which this uncandid mode of attack may have upon the minds 
of his readers, he cites, in full, the character he had drawn of 
Mr. Fox—a character which, as we shall see presently, some 
people think not altogether deficient in point of justice, and 
impartiality. 3 

“Let it be remembered,” says Sir Nath., “that the portrait here 
drawn, is not Mr. Fox of Fifty, such as we remember him, residing at St. 


Anne’s Hill, a married man, leading a domestic life, in the bosom of 
letters and researches of taste: but, it is Mr. Fox at thirty-two, as he 
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was in 1781, living in St. James’s Street, and still devoted to those orati- 


fications by ‘which he had impaired his health, ruined his fortune, and 
diminished his brilliant reputation, &c.” 


Now for the second set of judges 


“ The friends of the late Mr. Fox,” say the Quarterly Reviewers, “ will 
alledge that Sir Nath. has been unjust to that eminent man: but we think 
that A this delicate subject, the opinion of Sir Nath, is not only sincere, 
but justified by the circumstances of Mr. Foa’s life.” 


After inveighing against 1 statesman, for ‘ the mischief 
of his public conduct, and his sacrifices to ambition,” they add; 


“ We say nothing of his conduct in latter times. On that subject we 
confess, we ourselves could scarcely write impartially. But, with regard 
to the transactions that Sir N. Wraxall relates, we must do him the 
justice to say, that we think his bias against the politics of Mr. Fox, 1s 
not only just and reasonable ; but that ‘similar sentiments are common 
to the great majority of mankind.” 
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en reader! doctors will never cease to disagree. 


‘ To apply,” say the gentlemen of Edinburgh, not without indigna- 
tion, “ toapply such language as Sir Nathaniel applies to Mr. Fox, is 
indeed, to libel all his eminent contemporaries, and through them, the 
uge and nation of which they were the ornaments.” 


Thus have we followed Sir N. Wraxall through most of the 
topics of his defence ; and we are well pleased to see, that the 
historian of the House of Valois has so successfully repelled 
the calumnies levelled against him. He speaks like an honest 
man, who disclaims indirect means of defending a cause, the 
merits of which render it sufficiently strong. When he alludes 
to himself—to the anxiety which attended his inquiries, and the 
motives on which his decisions were founded, he employs the 
language of one, who wishes and deserves to be believed, and 
therefore we believe him. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that our praise is to be un- 
qualified. Successful as Sir Nathaniel has been in his general 
defence, there is one point, and that too of no small importance, 
in which he has failed ; we mean the charge of sometimes se- 
lecting without a due regard to moral effect. Surely a man of 
Sir Nathaniel’s good sense and experience in the world will 
not think it an adequate excuse to alledge that other writers 
have been culpable in the same way, and in a higher degree. 
‘That cause must be bad indeed, which needs an appeal, in such 
a case, to the example of Gibbons and yet that example is 
urged in his defence. But who could have dreamt of his pre- 
sent Majesty’s being brought forward as party to an immodest 
measure ? Yet that is actually done. 
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s¢ Sir John Dalrymple by express permission, nay, under the . 
sanction of His present Majesty, has published a Collection 
of Letters :” one of these letters from Charles the Second to 
Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, is ‘ exceptionable in point of 
delicacy ;” and therefore His present Majesty gave his express 
permission, nay his very sanction to Sir John Dalrymple to 
publish this very particular and individual Letter!! ‘To what 
miserable expedients are those driven who undertake to defend 
what is indefensible ! 

To some of the points of accusation against Sir N. it might 
have been as well had he not given himself the trouble of mak- 
ing a serious reply—to the pleasantry of the Quarterly Review, 
for instance, in comparing him for incapacity and self importance 
to «PP. P. clerk of this Parish,” whose ** Memoirs” furnish 
so much ludicrous entertainment in the works of Pope; and 
to the charges of plagiarism from the pages of the Annual 
Register and Daily Advertiser. If, as he assures us, 


“ Neither the praise nor the censure of his adversaries can operate be- 
yond the moment; that their weapons are not the arrows of Jevcer, 
but the imbecile and harmless darts of Priam, Telum imbelle, sine ictu,” 
why tire his readers with the gleanings of their fretful pages? 
Why imitate the knight of La Mancha, in assailing every wind. 
mil! that an accidental blast may put in motion? 

‘Lhe conclusion is just and good. 

“ Vowever great or numerous, as | admit, may be the defects of my 
work, it is characterized in every page, by Loyalty to the Sovereign, 
Detestation of French principles, Abhorrence of Bonaparte and ail his 
fallen Jacobin gang, Attachment to the crown, and Reverence fur the 
British Constitution.” 


——— em 


ART. XXI. Steps to Sense Verses, or a set of English Exercises 
tobe rendered into Latin Hexameters and Pentameters, for 
the use of Schools. London: Law and Whittaker, 1815, 


pp- 60. 


Tux composition of Latin verses is considered by scholars as 
indispensably necessary to a correct taste. The practice itself 
is, IN most cases, most excellent ; but the abuse of it has been 
strenuously combated, and severely reprobated, as existing in a 
very mischievous degree in our greater seminaries. 

The advantages resulting from versification, especially in pre- 
paring pupils for understanding and relishing the beauties of the 
classics, are often inestimable. And it is to facilitate the acqui- 
sition of this branch of knowledge that the present little per~ 


Picquot’s Greek Exercises. 


formance has appeared. Select passages fromthe Latin poets 
are translated into the plainest and most literal English, that the 
pupil may render them into the language from which they are 
taken; as for example : 

*¢ Averse to studies, nor devoted to any muse, 

The loiterer spends the long day in manifold art; 

In the fresh morning, ke talees the cold of the dewy field, 

And the seventh hour is passed in the slow walk. 

In the eighth, he seeks the grateful guct of the well-known tavern, 

Aud m the ninth, he wanders to the placid waters of Isis.” 

By means of such an arrangement of words as this, ample 
assistance is afforded to the mere beginner; a due exercise is at 
the same time given to the mind, and when the task is finished, 
the pupil has the advantage of comparing his own performance 
with the words of the original. On looking into this little 
volume, we saw another advantage attending the selection. The 
examples are chosen from authors whose works the pupil cannot 
easily procure had he a desire to do so. 

The usual method in schools is, for the master to select and 
translate more difficult passiges for such of his pupils as are the 
most advanced. But this practice is attended with inconve- 
niences ; to obviate which, the present series of exercises selected, 
as already hinted, from authors, some of them but little read in 
schools, is offered to the public. 


—- =z mrs 


Art. XXII. Short Greek Exercises on an improved plan, containe 
ing the most aseful rules in Syntax; being a concise Introduc- 
tion to the writing of Greek. By the Rev. J. Prcquort. 
London: Law and Whittaker. 1815. pp. 108. 


“© Aware,” says the compiler of this useful little work, ‘that me- 
mory should be cultivated, but not overcharged ; and that the short- 
est formulz are best suited to the natural indolence of the youth- 
ful mind, many have attempted to condense the most elaborate 
artd extensive treatises into 2 series of short and simple axioms. 
These elementary works may be considered as forming a new 
era in the annals of education; for at no period could there 
be found so many, and such easy methods of instruction, and 
never have the most abstruse subjects been rendered at once so 
familiar and instructive. Works framed on this plan have 


been eagerly adopted both by public and private instructors 5 


and it is this success which has induced the compiler of the 
present work to attempt, for an useful and elegant language, 
what had been accomplished with so much suceess for the 
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sciences, and to offer to the public what he had intended foy 
his private use. ‘The compiler has ventured upon the task of 
rendering the study of the Greek language at once more easy 
and more agreeable to the student, by presenting him with 
short and simple rules of Syntax, illustrated by appropriate 
examples, and accompanied by exercises, framed on the simple 
and much approved plan of those found in Levizac’s French 
Grammar.” 

The use of Latin Exercises has long been familiar in every 
school; but it was not until our own times that exercises on 
the Greek language came to be generally used. If, however, 
the surest method of perfecting a pupil in the study of Latin 
Syntax, be to furnish him with a series of exercises on the 
rules which he commits to memory, thus imprinting them 
more strongly on his mind by uniting practice with theory— 
certainly the same method must be equally eligible with respect 
to the Greek syntax. 

We have looked over this little volume with some attention, 
and have reason to think that the compiler has fully accom- 
plished the object he had in view. All the world 1s acquainted 
with the exercises of Huntingford, Neilson, &c. but, inde- 
pendently of their high price, the examples in them are not 
always strictly and exclusively adapted to the rules they are 
intended to exemplify. So rigorous has the present compiler 
been in rejecting every thing that did not seem to the purpose, 
that it may be objected by some, that the exercises are too 
short. They are short certainly; but they are long enough 
to imprint the rules on the mind of the pupil, who, if one be 
not enough, can, by an indulgent master, be treated with two 
or three. When these exercises are exhausted, he will be 
prepared to attempt some of a higher order—not rigorously 
adapted to particular rules. 

We are happy to observe that the moral improvement of the 
pupil has not been neglected in the choice of the examples. 
Mr. Picquot informs us, that they have mostly been selected, 
from the works of the two authors, who are allowed to have 
written with the greatest purity, elegance, and simplicity: viz. 
Tsocrates, and Xenophon. On the whole, we are not aware 
that any collection uniting so many advantages as this does, has 
yet been laid before the public. 


HHrscellanea. 


; THE DRAMA. 

. e . © . 

| A preceding number contained some reflections on the ancient 
&| Drama ; and afew remarks on the modern may not be un- 


acceptable in this number. 

The proprietors of the London winter theatres have their 
agents on the Continent, to furnish them with the dramatic 
novelties which the French and other theatres produce. Is 
there then such a miserable deart of British genius, as to ren- 
der this expedient necessary? If not necessary, the caterers 
(i.e. the managers) insult their guests by setting before them 
unsubstantial foreign dishes—remarkable for nothing but their 
garnish. 

It is notorious that, in this country, not genius, but encourage- 
ment is wanting—that British authors could well supply the 
British stage, if managers could but lay aside their prejudices. 
Having imbibed somewhat of the selfish principle of Colley 
Cibber, they sometimes return a manuscript unperused, in or- 
der to “ crush the singing birds ;” and accept only of such pieces 
as are written expressly for the performers—though the same per- 
formers frequently appear in pieces (particularly that novel species 

called Melo-drames) which were never intended forthe English 
stage. ‘Yhus curbed, neglected and supplanted, our play-wrights | 
are rendered, in appearance at least, inferior to foreign dramatists, i 
which must hurt the feelings of all who are enemies to partiality i 
and innovation. y 

Every nation boasts of some peculiarities, which are more or 
less conspicuous in its literary productions. ‘ Hamlet,” on the ) 
Parisian boards, is rendered a truly ludicrous play—sans ghost, | 
sans grave-diggers, sans almost every thing characteristic ; and 
no doubt to many Frenchmen, this favorite tragedy appears 
equally ridiculous in its English dress. Indeed some of our best ; 
dramas could not, on account of their peculiarities, be successfully I 
transferred to foreign stages ; and how is it to be supposed that i 
Parisian trifles can always be rendered fit for an English theatre ? 

A few years ago German pieces were imported by us, to the 
exclusion of native merit, and became so much the rage that some 
of our eminent dramatists condescended to dress them for repre- i 
sentation. It will however be allowed that Mr. Sheridan derived 
| more credit from his popular comedy of the «School for Scandal,” | 
than from his alteration of ** Pizarro;”? and that Mrs. Inchbald 
stamped her fame by “ Every One has his Fault,” and not by 
Lovers’ Vows.” A translator cannot be styled an author any 
more than a compiler can be deemed a composer. German 
4 gravity, it appears, is now succeeded by French levity, of which 
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the proprietors of Drury Lane and Covent Garden theatres 
have given ample proof. These winter theatres having closed in 
the dog-days, REOPENED in weather equally as hot, allowing 
the short interval of only about seven weeks for the summer 
houses ; and threatening (by their annual encroachments) the 
total annihilation of the Haymarket theatre—long the field of 
genuine wit and humor. 

The first novelty produced at Drury Lane, was —-a Mag- 
pte-——-imported from France! Unfortunately for the pro- 
prietors this Magpie had prated on the Lyceum boards during 
the previous short season of the English Opera, so that the 
novelty of the thing was anticipated! ‘Ihe emulation of the 
Managers consisting, In a great measure, in bringing forward 
these Parisian novelties in the grandest style, the Magpie appear- 
ed again on Covent Garden stage. ‘Thus we have had ¢hree 
Magpies, though only one piece, which is not, indeed, an abso- 
lute death-blow to native genius, but certainly a mortal affront 
to it. Would not John Bull have been better pleased with three 
real novelties, two of them the product of his own country ? 
There would have been no harm in one Magpie, in order toshow 
him the summary proceedings of Gallic jurisprudence; and 
especiaily after being so liberally treated with dogs, horses, and 
elephants. 

The proprietors acted well in not raising the price of ad- 
mission to the pit, since they had resolved on bringing forward 
second-hand entertainments. It is not true that they are obliged 
to have recourse to expensive decorations, in order to insure full 
houses. Ever since the days of Rich, Covent Garden has been 
noted for Pantomimes and grand processions; but that house 
has always been crowded, when pieces of sterling merit, and not 
mere pageantry, have been represented. Macklin’s Comedy of 
the «“ Man of the World,” which is formed on the model of the 
ancient drama, the scene never varying throughout the five 
acts---has brought, at least, as much money to the theatre as 
«¢ Timour the Tartar.” 

It is to be hoped that the new Committee of Drury Lane 
theatre will endeavour to raise, the British stage to its pristine 
consequence 3 as its present deterioration has evidently proceed- 
ed from the want of good management, not of native genius. 
For some time past, show has been substituted for sense : and 
dialogue (formerly the soul of English Comedy) neglected for 
the sake of unmeaning meagre bustle, the chief ingredient of 
the French drama, The motto which Foote chose for hig 
theatre---Quid rides ? De te fabula narratur, would be pre- 
posterous if applied to a London audience gazing on the repre- 
sentation of foreign manners. 
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‘Lue grand British problem, Of saving ourselves by our firm- 
ness, and other nations by our example, had for its author a 
man as much wiser than the wisest of antiquity, as these times 
are more enlightened than ancient times were; and as much 
more worthy the veneration of mankind than any of his cotem- 
poraries, as it is evidently more meritorious to have invented, 
applied, and become a martyr to a grand salutary system, than 
either to have always opposed it, or at length abandoned it, or 
even to have been destined ultimately to maintain it. Fora 
country to have defended itself so long and so successfully as this 
has done, against a power so gigantic and a spirit so vindictive 
as those of I’rance, forms a proud distinction in favor of Eng 
land: and to have effected so much good for our neighbours 
by a sublime example, is a trait in the national character not 
less honorable than the efforts by which we have saved ourselves, 
though it is not perhaps so generally recognised and admired. 
But we have done more for our neighbours than merely de- 
monstrate the importance of a high, resolute, unbending spirit. 
To some we have procured immunity from impending peril ; 
to others we have afforded the means of deliverance from actual 
bondage. Sicily, through our efforts, scarce ever saw the op- 
pressor or the instruments of his oppression, but at a distance. 
The Porte owes to our arms Egypt and Syria—perhaps all its 
dominions. To a series of victories as brilliant as to most 
people they were unexpected, Portugal and Spain are indebted 
for all they possess in either hemisphere. Russia was excited 
to resistance by the fame of our triumphs in the peninsula ; 
and her resistance became effectual through the diversion occa- 
sioned by our operations in that distant quarter. And if Prussia 
is, or shall presently be constituted a formidable check on the 
ambitious projects of faithless France, Europe owes the advan- 
tages which may thence be derived, in a principal degree, te 
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the depth and comprehensiveness of the British system. What 
now shall we say of the infant kingdom of the Netherlands ? 
What but that it 1s the creature of England—the result of her 
policy in the cabinet, the fruit of her valor in the field? It is 
not supposed that the high cares of the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, are all about the fortunes and the happiness of the 
princes of the House of Orange—some of whom are happily 
blessed with more fortitude than had*fallen to the lot of the 
rejected Duke of Anjou: yet, it is every way credible that but 
for H. R. Highness, that ancient house had not been by any 
means so much aggrandized as it has been in the course of the 
present year. Had there been no unwedded heiress to the crown 
of England, there would probably have been no king in Bel- 
gium. One powerful motive either to the cession of our con- 
quests to France, or to the procuring of boons unexpectedly 
ereat for the illustrious family of which we speak, would have 
been wanting to our cabinet. The object, essential as it is, of 
raising up a formidable barrier agaiust the periodic violence of 
the enemy, might have admitted of the diplomacy of England 
assuming a different complexion. 

And what is to be England’s reward for services in every 
good sense so extraordmary? In Turkey, there will be no par- 
-tiality towards our government and country. We shall be ad- 
mitted to the very same degree of trade which we should have 
enjoyed had we always been neutral, or even sometimes hostile 
to her: and, in political affairs, we shall have more or less 
influence, as our minister at the Porte may happen to possess 
more or less address and management. But far otherwise ought 
the case to be, between the powers of the peninsula and Great 
Britam. We have been their earthy saviours. ‘Lhey have often 
acknowledged their vast obligations to us, and often thanked us; 
but have not yet seen it meet to manifest their gratitude. ‘The 
Americans, who are not ambitious of having much of our com- 
pany, say we are to have the two Floridas—but that only 
proves that they would rather some other power had them. 
Spain and Portugal will probably act thus. Our commerce 
they will favor in every imstance in which they can promote 
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their own: our foreign policy they will second, if they see a 
probability of gaiming a favorite point for themselves: in their 
daily intercourse with one another they will pusillanimonsly 
depreciate our past transactions, and artfully misrepresent 
our future proposals: and, should an enemy assail our peace 
from without or from within, they will, from pure gene- 
rosity, send to our aid—not a single man! In spite of all 
Mr. Canning’s eloquence, the Portuguese excused themselves 
the other day from marching agamst the French, who had 
so lately trampled them im the dust. The Spaniards have, 
however, made some movements; and have been prevented 
from advancing through the unworthy apprehensions of thé 
Duke D’Angouleme.—It will be by Russia and Austria, that 
Great Britam wiil be respected and honored for what she has 
so nobly said, done, and suffered. It will be by the King of 
Prussia and his Belgic Majesty, that a willing ear will be lent 
to her generous projects for the benefit of mankind ; and it will 
be by the imposing attitude which these sovereigns will be en- 
abled to maintain, that the peace and happiness of adjoming 
nations will be prolonged. Ii so, her reward will be sufficiently 
gratifying. 

We long to hear how Napoleon will brook confinement—- 
whether he will submit with dignity, or give way, as he used to 
do, now to ungovernable passion, and then to testy humor. We 
shall be glad to be told what Is ordinary pastimes are, and 
what his serious pursuits. An account of the former, if of a 
cheerful nature, will please some of our London and Westmin- 
ster citizens of the world, who “ love their enemies,” and there- 
fore wish Napoleon well with ail their hearts: the latter, if he 
has any thing in him of that greatness which his admirers have 
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so liberally attributed to him, may be useful both to himself and 
to society. But to be the one, he must repent, which nothing 
but the actual presence of death can induce him to do: to be 
the other, he must be what he is not, candid and benevolent. 
He is not a philosopher of any description. His want of taste 
and of extensive reading unfits him for treating of general litera- 
ture; and the gentlemen at Woolwich understand Gunnery just 
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as well.as he does. In politics, a science which, if a man of 
veracity, he might handle so as to interest, instruct, and asto- 
nish the world, he is likely to produce nothing on which a pru- 
dent statesman can set any value. For if he narrate facts, he 
will think of what he used to call his g/ory, and that will lead 
him to distort them ; if he affect to develope motives, a natural 
wish to palliate the vices of his system and redeem his forfeited 
character, will make him conceal some and feign others ; so 
that in any work of his, nothing will be less seen than the real 
springs of action, nothing less felt than the force of genuine 
truth. Yet no work can appear for which there would be so 
extensive a demand as for his, the attention of every nation on 
earth having been so frequently fixed on him through the infamy 
of his ambition; so large a space in men’s minds having been 
filled by the rumour, or the sad experience, of his successes 
and his crimes. 

But though Napoleon’s account of his own policy could not 
be expected to gratify the curiosity of sensible men, his military 
life, written by himself, might be interesting. It doubtless 
would be so, but merely because he had been the author. For 
if he attempted to deliver the truth, nature would oppose him 
with all her might. And there is no civilized country iu Europe 
in which there are not men far better qualified to write of the 
French wars, than he who conducted them with so high a hand. 

All these things we say about Napoleon, because he per- 
severes in asserting, that he certainly will write Commentaries. 
But mark for what purpose he says he shall write them—the 
two-fold one of proving the rectitude of his own public conduct, 
and the obliquity of that of the sovereigns by whom he has 
been overthrown. ‘The purpose would be commendable if it 
were not obviously unattainable. But being unattainable, the 
only good to be expected from an attempt will be, that he 
practise a little delusion on himself; confirm the bad opinion 
entertained of him by those who have always condemned his 
principles ; and remove the prejudices of those unhappy mortals, 
who have often rendered themselves ridiculous by talking of 
him as if they had discovered. something supernatural in his 
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resolves and actions. Hundreds of well-known military men 
are his equals in tactics, almost every Statesman in Europe his 
superior in policy. Would you know the amount of his saga- 
city in the cabinet, and the field? Recollect what he was three 
years ago; aud then mark what he is now. 

All accounts, public and private, concur in representing the 
state of [I’ranee as lumentably perturbed. What else can be 
expected, while Jacobin Ministers tolerate the rankest jacobin- 
isin throughout all the departments. ‘Tle removal of Napoleon 
was but the excision of one of the monster’s many heads—any one 
of which is sufficient to poison human happiness. ‘I he new Cham- 
hers of the Legislature are about to be convoked, and it will be 
well indeed if they inspire the King with resolution to do his duty 
effectually. ‘The disbanding, for a few months, of the military 
tools of despotism, is an important step towards a more settled 
state of things. If due discrimination be employed in officering 
wad tilling up the new levies—ithat 1s, 1f not one in ten of the 
officers, and very few of the petty officers of the army of the 
tyrant be recalled to the service ; and if the more abandoned, 
even of the privaies be excluded, while those who are admitted 
are mixed with a considerable majority of men of some charac- 
ter; the nation will be freed from terror, the King will sit 
secure upon his throne, Fiance and Europe will enjoy a respite 
irom toil and bloodshed. 

But this happier state of things can be of no considerable 
duration, if jacobinisin be not nearly uprocted ; and if, on the 
allies retiring, striking memorials be not left of the vain-glorious 
3oldiery of France having been not only beaten, but degraded 
and disgraced beyond avy former example. Jacobinism is a 
pest, which never quits individuals but with life; and hence the 
propriety—the necessity of disposing finally of those who are 
the most deeply tainted. If the devils cannot be cast out, the 
possessed must perish. As to nations, the experience of man- 
kind does not warrant them in believing, that jacobinism canbe 
completely extirpated, in any one age, from any country where 
it has once been in vigor. Lt will lurk under every roof, and 
insinuate itself into every crevice, as well of the cottage, as of 
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the chateau. Mons. Fouché may therefore fumigate and white- 
wash as much as he pleases, but the mischief will recur, and 
unless very powerful remedies be adopted, prove fatal to my- 
riads. ‘These remedies, we repeat, will consist in occupying 
the principal fortresses on the side of Belgium and Germany— 
perhaps even some of the eastern provinces of France. By 
the occupation of such places, essential to the security of those 
who have suffered so much from the barbarous inroads of the 
French, the allies will be ready, on every critical emergency, to 
afford succour to Louis XVIII. who, served by armies newly 
modelled, and as faithful as Frenchmen can be expected to 
prove—who, well seconded in all his efforts by auxiliaries so 
stationed as to be able to act on the shortest notice, will have it 
in his power at least to suppress the spirit of anarchy, and pre- 
vent actual appeals to the sword. 

It can admit of no question to whom the strong holds on the 
side of Belgium ought to be given. But the alienation of 
Alsace and Lorraine is 2 point not quite so pla. English 
Princes, we believe, never aspire to foreign possessions. And 
the English government is too solicitous about general accom- 
modation, to lay in such claims for them—thorgh no claims 
could be more easily justified than theirs, and though the in- 
habitants of those fine provinces might expect to enjoy more 
freedom and happiness under one of them, than under any other 
prince, at the same time that the balance of power would be 
less disturbed by this accession, than by that of any one else. 
In negotiation, England seeks for nothing but praise, per- 
suaded, perhaps, “ that it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.”—The cabinets of Europe, by the way, consider her 
as receiving whatever is granted to the house of Orange. As 
for the King of Prussia, a great deal—perhaps enough has been 
thrown into his scale; so that the two Emperors are the only 
candidates for the domains which it may be judged wise to 
separate from France. Ancient, though long lost possession, 
as well as contiguity, and perhaps the idea of resuming the 
title of Emperor of Germany, render Lorraine, &c. far more 
an object of desire to Austria thanto Russia, Alexander would 
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much rather approach the mouths of the Danube, than the 
banks of the Upper Rhine: and Francis will not oppose his 
doing so, if bis family receive an equivalent elsewhere. The 
reduction of the power of Trance (we speak not of the king’s 
power—he has nove) is an object of infinite moment ; while 
uo cabinet in Europe affixes the least value to the partial dis- 
memberment of Turkey, except inasmuch as it may affect that 
distribution of influence among sovereigns, which it has been 
the business of the last twelve months to ascertain and allot, 
But we have supposed the existence of equivalents. | 
We are not sure that we should have nerve enough to enjoy 
the perusal of a correct copy of the British and Continental 
military bills of mortality for the present year. It would, how- 
ever, be rather gratifying to be truly informed as to the gross 
amount of money expended by the allies—-then as to what 
each has spent; and lastly, how much France has disbursed, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, She cannot have disbursed too 
much. Her subsequent poverty will be a sort of security for 
her keeping the peace: but the security will be complete, if 
afier parting with some of her provinces and strong holds, the 
quantum of her force by sea aud land be fixed according to some 
moderate standard. ler want of money and limited empire will 
also, when superadded to the consideration of her rifled mue 
seums and lost fortresses, be a constant memento of her folly 
and wickedness; and will teach her petit-maitres and military 
braggarts to address foreigners in a tone better suited to their 
fallen condition. One would also like to know, who is to de- 
fray the heavy expense that must be produced by Napoleon’s 
retinue, civil, military, and naval. It is well known, that this 
country is comparatively very rich: but it will be superlatively 
generous, if its government shall undertake to ease France of a 
load which she ought unquestionably to bear. We could wish 
Nap»leon to feel, that he is sustained by the bounty of the 
family he has sought to undo Bat the probability is, that, after 
the money of which he robbed France at his departure is ex- 
pended, his sustenance wiil be found by all the friendly powers, 
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France included, each paying in proportion to its supposed. 
means. 

When we turn away from France to our own sequestered 
island, we see ample cause for contentmeut with our lot. Se- 
cond to no country in point of national character, Britain is the 
first in point of general prosperity. In the midst of perfect 
tranquillity, we enjoy a distinguished military renown. The 
measure of our civil and religious freedom is full. No com- 
merce is so active, expanded, and beneficial as ours. And to 
crown all, Providence has just blessed us with q harvest at once 
abundant and rich. 

At the eastern extremity of the empire there exists, however, 
one of those teazing wars, which accumulate expense, but do 
not alarm by their danger. Man is not an animal of prey; yet 
it is very plain that he is, in no stage of society, much averse to 
the shedding of blood. What reason the Napaulese have assign- 
ed for taking up arms against the India Company, we have not 
heard distinctly stated. ‘The old argument of prior claims and 
rights to contiguous soil, amounts to little, or nothing, where 
occupancy has been long continued and uninterrupted. Where 
a native power has given offence without having received any, 
justice warrants both chastisement and indemnification; and it 
is plain that England, either through his Majesty’s forces or the 
Company’s, possesses ample means of effectually asserting its 
just pretensions. Witness the sudden subversion of the throne 
of Kandy, which had stood full twelve years too long. From 

Lord Moira, no project of ambition approaching to what a 
fastidious publicist would term usurpation, is to be apprehend- 
ed. The Company’s possessions are not, as when under Mr. 
Hastings’s government, very narrowly circumscribed by power- 
ful adventurous chiefs. His lordship, though not without self- 
importance, is not self-sufficient; nor is he debased by that 
attachment to a pitiful economy, which, without bringing the 
penalties of law upon a government, strips the governed of 
almost all they possess: he will, therefore, take advice and act 
with moderation. He could for ever crush his turbulent neigh- 
bours if he pleased; but the probability is, that not wishing te 
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do so, he will seize the first moment for honorable negotiation» 
which it is always wise to do where a good deal may be lost by 
occasional miscarriage, and hardly any thing acquired by the 
most complete success. 

This, however, is a principle which it is possible to mis- 
apply ; and it is said to have been misapplied on the occasion of 
the late treaty with the United States of America. We had 
contended for the safety of Canada, and succeeded. But we 
contended also for a better frontier, an object which, being left 
to negotiation, we shall never attain. We aimed, or seemed to © 
aim, at the destruction of the little navy of the United States ; 
and yet we left the greater part of it, together with the elements 
of a marine force, just as great as they choose to make it, in 
perfectly good order in their yards—at a time, too, when almost 
the whole British navy, full of troops, might, without inter- 
rupting any other service, have been sent across the Atlantic. 
A little more exertion, and a small additional expense, would 
have brought the contest to a satisfactory conclusion. But it 
will not be a little exertion, or a small expense that will suffice 
to terminate the next struggle with our old friends. When we 
left them anything of which to boast, we left toa people of 
their character the strongest of all incentives to constant and 
increasing enmity. Our government had the same powerful 
reasons for sending their ships into the air in the shape of smoke, 
which the allied sovereigns now have for insisting on the viler 
portion of Napolecn’s leaders being laid in the dust. 
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Proressor Burcuorz ha 
made a scrics of experiiacnts on 
Tungsten and iis combinations, 
with oxygen, ammonia, and other 
substances, to determine the ac- 
curacy of preceding rescarches, 
and to promote our knowledge of 
the substance. His memoir on 
this subject was published in the 
3d volume of  Schweigger’s 
Neues Journal fir Chemie und 
Physic ; and has been translated 
for Dr. Taomson’s Annals of 
Philosophy ; from which we have 
extracted the following 

“ Results established by the ex- 
periments related in this Memeir. 

1. The statement of other 
chemists, aid particularly of 
Richter, respecting the great dif- 
ficulty, or even impossibility. of 
obtaining a pure ycllow oxide of 
tungsten by treating Scheele’s 
tungstic acid with nitric acid, is 
established. 

2. ‘The employment of an 
oxide of tungsten obtained by 


the method described above is 
Improper on two accounts. If 
we employ it after it has been 
exposed to a red heat, we obtain 
by means of it an apparently 
pure tungstate of ammonia; but 
for the extraction of the oxide of 
tungsten which it contains, an 
excessive quantity ef ammonia Is 
necessary; as by the red heat 
the oxide of tungsten is united 
with the undecomposed triplecoms 
pound mixed with it, and torms 
avery cohesive compound, and 
therefore very cifficultly acted on 
by ammonia, If we employ the 
oxide without exposing il to a red 
heat, we form, when we dissolve 
it in ammonia, a great quantity 
of a quadruple compound (the 
properties of which are given in 
experiment 19) consisting of ox- 
ide of tungsten, potash, ammonia, 
and muriatic acid; and only a 
very small quantity of tungstate 
of ammonia can be obtained, 
This shows us the necessity of 
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employing pure oxide of tungsten 
inthe formation of tungstate of 
ammonia. 

Besides the yellow and dark 
blue oxides of tungsten, there 
seems to exist another of a dark 
brownish red or reddish brown 
color. It may be obtained by 
the application of heat to the 
tungstate of ammonia, in conse- 
quence of the deoxidizing pro- 
perty of the ammonia. In re- 
spect to the degree of oxidation, 
it seems to lie between the yellow 
and the blue oxides. 

4. The complete reduction of 
oxide of tungsten by the method 
above described is a much easier 
process than the fusion of the re- 
duced metal. This holds like- 
wise with molybdenum, manga- 
nese, and other difficultly fused 
metals. 
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It is exceedingly probable 
that the failure which different 
chemists have experienced in their 
attempts to reduce the oxide of 
tungsten, was owing to a mixture 
of the triple compeund with the 
oxide employed by them. 

6. The statement of the Elhu- 
yarts and of Allen and Aikin re- 
specting the specific gravity of 
this metal is confirmed. We may 
consider 17°4, the mean of pre- 
ceding statements, as near the 
truth. ‘The other statements re- 
specting the color, lustre, hard- 
ness, and brittleness, of our metal, 
are likewise confirmed. 

7. The presence of a portion of 
Scheele’s tungstic acid in the ox- 
ide of tungsten prevents its com- 
plete reduction, and causes it to 
run into aslag.” 


The following property of acids is extracted from a Memoir on 
Todine, by M. Gax Lussac. Ile observes, (See Thomson’s Annals 
of Philosophy.) ‘“ It is very remarkable to see acids which are very 
different, both in the nature of their radical and the quantity of oxy- 
genthey contain, saturate the same quantity of alkali, supposing 
each to contain the same gascous volume of radical. ‘The following 
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It is very probable that hydro-sulphuric acid follows the same 


law. 


Since different acids saturate the same quantity of base (supposing 
each to contain the same volume of radical,) ought we not to con- 
clude that the saturating property of an acid depends principally 
upon its radical, as only the ratio of this radical to the alkaline base 


Is constant?” 


Mr. Parkes, in his Essay on 
Citric Acid, states the chemical 
affinities of this acid, which were 
determined by BerGman and M. 
DE BreNney, of the Academy of 
Dijon, to be in the following 
order, viz. 


Oxide of 
Barytes Cobalt 
Lime Copper 
Magnesia ‘Tellurium 
Potash Arsenic 
Soda Mercury 


Ammonia Antimony 
Manganese Silver 
Tron Gold 
Lead Platina 
and Alumina. 


The fatal accident which took 
place in consequence of the burst- 
ing of the hoops of a large vat, 
has given rise to an investigation 
of the strength required in struc- 
tures of this kind. The following 
are the results which, however, 
are only correctly true, on the 
supposition that the resisting 
points are absolutely fixed. In 
actual practice, the forces will 
also be rather more equally di- 
vided, 

1. If a flexible bar, ecpasitty 
loaded throughout its length, be 
supported at each end and in the 
middle by fulcrums_ perfectly 
fixed, the middle point will sus- 
tain § of the whole pressure. 

2. In order that a flexible bar, 
equally. loaded, may rest equally 


on each of the three fixed sup- 
ports, their distance must be 
*3472 of the whole length. 

3. If a flexible bar, equally 
loaded, rest on five fixed points, 
at the distance of } of the length 
from each other, and ¢ jo from the 
ends, the pressures wiil be as 59, 
52, and 58, or as 2107, 1857, 
2071, 1857, and 2107; and if 
the middle support be removed, 
the pressure on the remaining 
points will be as 11 and 21, or 
as 1719, 3281, 3281 and 1719. 

4. Ifa flexible stave, forming 
part of the side of a cistern, and 
supported only at its ends, the 
inclination at the top is 3 as great 
as at the bottom. 

5. Ifastave be supported by 
three fixed fulerums or hoops, one 
at each end, the other in the 
middle, the upper one will sus- 
tain 3 of the whole pressure, the 
middle 33, and the lowest 3. 

6. Ifa stave be supported at 
the ends, and by two interme- 
diate hoops at equal distances, 
the respective pressures will be 
its 2 459 t, and 3 ase 

This method of investigation 
may also be extended toa greater 
number of points; and as this 
number is increased, the inequali- 
ty of force on the neighbouring 
points will be diminished ; and 
when the number becomes inti- 
nite, the pressure will be simply 
as the depth. See Pfil.- Mag. 
No. 208, 
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Observations have been made 
in order to ascertain the work 
done by various steam-engines in 
the county of Cornwall, from 
August 1811 to May 1815. ‘The 
principal object was to ascertain 
the number of pounds weight of 
matter lifted one foot high tor 
every bushel of coals consumed. 
Two gentlemen were appointed to 


the general superintendance of 


the whole: and the different pro- 
prietors and regular engineers en- 
gaged to give them all the assist- 
ance in their power, According 
to their first report, in August 
1811, the average work done by 
the engines under examination 
fas_—s«15,760,000lbs. of water 
lifted one foot, for every bushel 
of coals. In the following De- 
cember, the work amounted to 
17,075,000 Ibs. ‘The January 
following it had increased to 
18,200,000. In December 1813, 
to 20,162,000. And in May 
1815, it was about twenty mil- 
lions of pounds for every bushel 
of coals that were consumed. 
Woolt’s patent steam-cngine 
was not included in this estimate ; 


and according to the report of 


the same superintendants, the 
work performed by it in May 
1815, was 49,980,882 pounds 
per bushel of coals; and in June, 
$0,333,000; so that the average 
work for May and June exceeded 
Jifty millions of pounds lifted one 
foot for each bushel of coals con: 
sumed. ‘This, perhaps, shows the 
superiority of Mr. Woolt’s tm- 
proved engine in a stronger light 
than any other fact which has 
yet been submitted to the public; 
and our readers will be able to 
form sume estimate of this, when 


they are informed that, in one of 


the large mines, the expense of 
coals for working the engines only 
amounts to about twenty-five 
thousand pounds sterling an- 
nually, 


Mr. Ler, about two years 
ayo, obtained a patent for a new 
nvthod of manufacturing hemp 
and flax ; and he has established 
a manufactory for that purpose, 
in the neighbourhood of London. 
Ife obtains the flax directly from 
ithe plants, independently of the 
old method of steeping. ‘The ad- 
vantages stated to result from 
Nir. Lee’s new method are very 
great, and are chiefly the follow- 
ing: 

The expense of steeping and 
afterwards spreading the flax up- 
on the grass to dry is saved; a 
much greater produce of flax 
and of a better quality, is ob- 
tained: the fibres are capable of 
being reduced to a greater degree 
of fineness; and the tedious and 
expensive process of bleaching is 
rendered unnecessary, as the co- 
Joring matter is only united with 
the fibres by steeping. The great 
value of the improvement must 
therefore be obvious. 

M. Van Mons of Brussels, 
in a letter to Dr. ‘Tomson, ob- 
serves : 

“‘ M. Dobereiner decomposed 
water in contact with mercury 
by means of the galvanic battery. 
Oxygen was evolved at the posi- 
tive pole, but no hydrogen from 
the negative pole. Instead of it 
there was formed a solid amalgam 
of mercury, not decomposed by 
agitation; but, when heated, re- 
solved into running mercury and 
hydrogen gas. Mr. Dobereiner 
considers hydrogen gas a3 a me- 
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tal dissolved in caloric, and con- 
stantly in a state of expansion. 
The absence of caloric, and the 
nascent state of the hydrogen, 
enable it in the above experiment 
to amalgamate with mercury. 

“ NM. Doberciner has likewise 
made sulphur undergo consider- 
able changs, having obtained it 
in the form of a blue powder, si- 
milar to ultramarine, by depriv- 
ing it of its hydrogen by means 
of a process which he does not 
describe, Fhosphorus changes 
into a scaly matter, having the 
brilliancy and color ot gold, 
when burnt under a glass while 

exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun, 

The same Chemist has also 
Jatcly announced that there exists 
a nalive compound of mercury 
and sulphuret of carbon. He 
says, that when the ore is distill- 
ed, sulphuret of carbon is ob- 
tained. He likewise says, that 
sulphuret of carbon unites with 
all metals, and forms a new class 
of bodies. 


A new species of ore has re- 
cently been discovered in Corn- 
wall, and denominated carboncte 
of bismuth. Its color, fracture, 
and lustre, have great resem- 
blance to those of the minerals 
which the Germans call bismuth 


ochre, but its specific gravity is 


Iess; that 0: a fragment which 
has. been examined was only 
3°0755, but it was mixed with 


clay. 


The results of Cou. Beatroy’s 


magnetical observations for July, 


1815, are the folleming : 

Morning 4° 15° 51” 
= }Noon | “5 295 45 
“< \Evening 24 19 42. | 


R egister 


Mean of the three 24 20 26 
Mean tor June 24 21 3 
Diflerence O OU 37 

Hence, if these observations 
are correct, the declination of 
the necdle has decreased 37” dur- 
ing July. 


The rain which fell at Hack- 
ney Wick between noon of the 
Ist of July and noon of the Ist 
of August was 1°509 inches; 
and the evaperation during the 
same pcriod 3°65 inches. 


The following are the results 
of Mr. Luxkr liowarpb’s me- 
teorological observations, made 
at Tottenham, from the 29th of 
June to the 28th of July, inclu- 
sive. 

Prevailing winds westerly, and 
these for the most part N. W. 


Barometer. 


Greatest height $0°19 inch. 
Least height 24°47 
Mean of the period 29°y61 

‘The mean of the preceding pe- 
riod was 26°708 inches; and 
therefore the barometer has been 
higher, generally, during this last 
period then it was in the former 
by 6°253 or rather more than a 
quarter of an inch, 


Thermometer. 
Greatest height 80° 
Leastheight 42 


Mean of the period 61°36 

‘The greatest height is the 
same as during the former pe- 
riod, but the least 4° higher, and 
the mean 1°20 greater than be- 
fore. 

‘The rain which fell. in 23 days 
(from the 6:h of July inciusive,) 
-was 1°38 inches, and the .evae 
~ poration 2 inches... 


If. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


The travels of Ali Bey, in Mo- 
vocco, Tripoli, Cyprus, Egypt, 
Arabia, Syria, and ‘Turkey, be- 
tween the years 1803 and 1807. 
Written by ilimself, and translat- 
ed into English. Ali Bey has 
been leng known to Men of Sci- 
ence in various parts of Lurope. 
The substance of these ‘Travels 
has been read before the National 
Institute at Paris, and excited 
great interest there. ‘The Work 
will make Two Volumes Quarto, 
illustrated by about One Hun- 
dred Plates. 

Mr. Edmund L. Swift, Barris- 
ter at Law, a lineal descendant 
of the celebrated Dean of St. 
Patrick, has in the Press, Water- 
loo and other Poems. 

‘Travels to the Source of the 
Missouri River, and across the 
American Continent to the Paci- 
fic Ocean, Performed by order 
of the Government of the United 
States in the years 1804, 1805, 
and 1806. By Captains Lewis 
and Clarke. Published trom the 
official report, and illustrated by 
a Map of the Ruute, and other 
Maps. The second edition, in 
three vols. 8vo. 

Walter Scott, Esq. has nearly 
ready for publication, in octavo, 
the Field ef Waterloo, a poem. 

General Alex. Beatson, late 
governor of St. Helena, has in the 
press, ina quarto volume, ‘Tracts 
on various Subjects relative to St. 
Helena, written during a resi- 
dence of five years ; illustrated by 
eng’ avings. 

The Rev. Hi. K. Bonney, pre- 
bendary of Lincoln, has in the 


press, a Life of Jeremy Taylor, 
bishop of Down, with an account 
of his writings. 

John Connell, Esq. procurator 
of the Church of Scotland, will 
soon publish, in three octavo vo- 
lumes, a Treatise on the Law of 
Scotland, with respect to ‘Tithes 
and the Stipeads of the Parochial 
Clergy. 

Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolks, 
being a series of letters from the 
Continent, will soon appear in an 
octavo volume. 

Shortly will be published, Pa- 
ris during the Interesting month 
of July, 1815: u series of letters, 
addressed to a Friend in London, 
By W. D. Fellowes, Esq. Illus- 
trated by Portraits of the Royal 
Family of France, en groupe ; 
a present Likeness of Bonaparte, 
en-vignettc ; and other interest- 
ing Plates, in one volume. 

Kurly in the Winter will be 
publiched, elegantly printed in 
4to, and itlustrated by numerous 
Kngravings, ‘Travels in Various 
Countries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Wolumethe Fourth. By 
Edward Daniel Clarke, LL.D. 

The Rev. E. V. Bloomfield, of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, 1s 
preparing a Greek and English 
Lexicon, under the patronage of 
the university. 

Mr. Chitty will soon publish, 
in three royal octavo volumes, @ 
Comprehensive ‘l'reatise on the 
Practice of the Criminal Law. 

Mr. J. H. Wishart, surgeon in 
Edinburgh, has in the press, @ 
‘Treatise on Cataract, in octavo. 


To be published ina few Days, 
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in 8vo. Price 16s. boards, An 
Inquiry into the Integrity of the 
Greek Vulgate, or received Text 
of the New Testament; in which 
the Greek Manuscripts are newly 
classed, the Integrity of the au- 
thorised Text vindicated, and 
the various Readings traced to 
their Origia. By the Rev. Fre- 
detick Nolan, a Presbyter of the 
United Church. 

A new edition of the British 
Plutarch, with considerable ad- 
ditions by Mr. Wrangham, is 
printing in six octavo volumes. 

Dr. Henry is printing a new 
edition of his Elements of Chy- 
mistry, with very considerable 
additions and improvements. 

Mr. John Faithhorn will soon 
publish a second edition, consi- 
derably enlarged, of Facts and 
Observations on Liver Complaints 
and Bilious Disorders in general. 

To be published on the First 
of March, 1816, one large 
Volume 8vo., printed on a beau- 
tiful new Type, cast on purpose 
for the Work, and embellished 
with an accurately engraved 
Map, from the latest survey, A 
Topographical History of Staf- 
fordshire: including its Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, "Mines, and 
Manufactures; Pedigrees of Fa- 
milies; Biographical Sketches of 
eminent Natives; and every spe- 
—eties of Information connected 
with the Local History 
County. 
most authentic Sources, by Wil- 
jiam Pitt, Esq. late of Pendeford ; 
assisted by several eminent Writ- 
crsin the various Departments. 

‘The Antiquary, a Novel, in 
three voluncs, by the author of 
Waveriey, will soon appear. 


Mr. J. Coxe bas in the press, 


a Picture of ftaty, including a 


of the 
Compiled from the) 


Works preparing for Publication. 


complete guide to all the curiosi- 
ties and antiquities of that coun- 
try, illustrated by maps and 


wher engravings. 


Mr. Pontey, author of the 
Forest Pruner’s Assistant, is pre- 
paring a work on the Theory and 
Practice of Ornamental Garden- 
ing, which will form a quarto 
volume, with numerous plates 
and illustrations. 

Biographical Memoirs of Dr. 
M. Stewart, Dr. J. Hutton, and 
Prof. J. Robison, read before the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
with some additional notes by 
Prof. J. Playfair, are prinuing in 
an octavo volume. 

Professor Jameson will soon 
publish a second edition of his 
System of Mineralogy, in three 
volumes. 

Ina few days will be publish- 
ed, Conversations on the Duties, 
Advantages, Pleasures, aud Sor 
rows, of the Marriage State. 
Intended as an Accompaniment 
to the Letters lately published 
on the same subject, by J. 
Ovington. 12mo, 3s. bds. 

A System of Mechanical Phi- 
losophy, by the late Dr. John 
Robinson, with notes and illus- 
trations, comprising the most re- 
cent discoveries in the physical 
sciences, is preparing for publi- 
cation by Dr. David Brewster, in 
four octavo volumes, with plates. 

The Rev. Arch. Alison has a 
second volume of Sermons nearly 
ready to appear. 

The Rev. Robert Morehead 
will soon publish another volume 
of Discourses on the Principles 
of Religious Belief. 

Mrs.-Bryan has in the press, a 
compendious Astronomical and 
Geographical Class Book, for. the 
use of familics‘and young persons. 


Mr. John Mackenzie is prepar- 
ing for publication, Leisure 
Hours, or Speculations on Va- 
rious Subjects. 

The Rev. P. Keith has in the 
press, a System of Physiological 
Botany, in two octavo volumes, 
with plates drawn and engraved 
by Mr. Sowerby. 

Mr. James Wardrop will soon 
produce another volume of Es- 
says on the Morbid Anatomy of 
the Eye, with numerous colored 
engravings. 

The Fourth Volume of the 
Transactions of the Highland 
Society of Scotland will soon ap- 
pear. 

Mrs. Cobbold, of Ipswich, will 
soon publish an Ode on the Vic- 
tory of Waterloo. 

The collected works of the 
Rev. Francis Wrangham, con- 
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sisting of Sermons, Dissertations, 
Kissays, and poems, are in the 
press. 

Mr. Donavan is printing his 
Essay on the Origin, Progress, 
and Present State of Galvanism, 
which gained the prize of the 
Royal Irish Academy. 

The Rev. H. Batten will seon 
publish, a Report of a series of 
experiments in education, show- 
ing that children will learn as 
much in one year by the interro- 
gative system, as in four years by 
the ordinary methods. 

Mr. S. Rootsey has in the 
press, a Bristol Dispensatory ; 
intended to establish the nomen- 
clature of pharmacy on a perma- 
nent basis, and to explain the 
advantages of a new method of 
expressing the composition of 
medicines. 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


CONCHOLOGY. 

Elements of Conchology, ac- 
cording to the Linnean System, 
illustrated by twenty-eight plates, 
drawn from Nature. By the Rev. 
E. Burrow. A. M. F. L. 8S. Mem. 
Geo. Soc. 8vo. 16s. boards. 

*.* A few copies on royal pa-: 
per, with proof plates, and the 
rare shells accurately coloured 
by the Author. Price 11. ils. 6d. 
extra boards, 


CRITICISM. 
Some Remarks on the Unita- 
rian Method of interpreting the 
Scriptures, as lately exhibited in 


a Publication, under the assumed 


Title of an Improved Version of 
the New ‘Testament; to which 
are added, Considerations on the 
Manner in which the Gospel 
should be preached, to be ren- 
dered effectual to its intended 
Purpose. Partly delivered ina 
Charge, in June, 1815; and the 


Whole with Notes, respectfully 


addressed to the Younger Clergy. 


By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, 
Archdeacon of Sarum. Price 


9s. 


EDUCATION. 


Utility; or, Sketches of De- 
mestic Education. By the Au- 
thor of Simple Pleasures, the 
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Young Botanists, &c. In 12mo. 
3s. 6d. bound. 

Manuel du Voyageur ; or, Tra- 
veller’s Pocket Companion: con- 
sisting of familiar Conversations 
in English, French, and Italian ; 
also Models of Letters, Notes, 
&c. a List of French and Italian 
Coins, and the various Terms used 
in Music. By Madame de Gen- 
lis. Fifth edition, corrected and 
greatly improved by P. A. Cig- 
nani. In aneat portable volume, 
price 6s. 6d. half-bound. 

MiscCELLANIES. 

A Memoria), offered to her 
Royal Highness the Princess So- 
phia, Electress and Duchess 
Dowager of Hanover. Contain- 
ing a delineation of the Constitu- 
tion and Policy of England ; with 
anecdotes concerning remarkable 
persons of that time. Now first 
published, by permission of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, according to the original in 
the Royal Libiary at Uanover. 
By Gilbert Burnet, bishop of Sa- 
lisbury. ‘To which are added, 
Letters from Burnet and Leibnitz, 
and fac-similes ef the hand-writ- 
ing of these two distinguished 
men. 8vo. Os. boards. 

The Battle of Waterloo: con- 
taining the Accounts published 
by Authority, British and Fo- 
reign, and other relative Docu- 
ments; with circumstantial De- 
tails, previous and after the Bat- 
tle, from a Variety of authentic 
and original Sources. 

To which is added, an alpha- 
betical List of the Officers killed 
and wounded, from 15th to 26th 
of June, 1815, and the total loss 
of each Regiment; with an enu- 
meration of the Waterloo Honours 
and Privileges conferred upon the 
Men and Offcers, and Lists of 


Regiments, &c. entitled thereto. 
Iliustrated by a panoramic sketch 
of the Field of Battle,and a Plan 
of the Position and Movements, 
with those of the Prussians, 
traced. By a Near Observer. 
8vo. 7s. Od. boards. 

Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces; 
with Letters, containing a com- 
parative View of the Mode of 
Living, Arts, Commerce, Liter- 
ature, Manners, &c. of Edin- 
burgh, at different Periods. By 
the late William Creech, Esq. 
F.R.S. &c. Edinburgh. To which 
is prefixed an Account of his Life. 
Embellished with a fine Portrait 
and Vignette. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

A Letter to John Bennett, of 
Pythouse in the County of Wilts, 
Esq. showing the Impracticability 
ofcommuting Tithes in the Man- 
ner proposed in his Essay pub- 
lished by the Bath Agricultural 
Society. To which are added, 
Suggestions for regulating the 
Payment of Tithes, adapted to the 
Spirit of the Times. Price 1s. By 
an Experienced Land Agent. 

The Conversations of Emily, 
abridged and freely translated 
from the French. In 18mo. 3s.6d. 
half-bound roan backs. 

The Zoological Game: a Set 
of Cards calculated to convey a 
Knowledge of the Elements of 
that pleasing and important 
Branch of Natural History, the 


. Animated Creation. Price 8s. 


Les Jeux dela Jeunesse; ou 
Nouvelle Methode & instruire les 
Enfans, en les amusant par la 
Representation des differens Jeux 
et Exercices du Corps Auxquels 
tIsse livrent; avee des Explica- 
tions sur les Avantages ou les 
Dangers qui peuvent résulter 
pour leur sante de ces Jeux et 
Exercices. Ornamented with 37 


wood cuts, fovlscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
half-bound. 

An Essay of the Nature and 
Actions of the Subterranean and 
for the most part Lnvisible Peo- 
ple, heretofoir going under the 
name of Elves, Faunes and Fai- 
rics, or the Lyke among the Low 
Country Scotts, &c. 4to. 18s, 
boards. 

A Reply, “ Point by Point,” 
to the Special Report of the Di- 
rectors of the African Institu- 
tion. By Robert Thorpe, Esq. 
LL.D. 8vo. 4s. 

Strictures of Eternal Import 
and Universal Concern. By the 
Author of the Temple of Truth, 
&c. 12mo. Ss. Od. bds.—fine 
Paper 5s. 

A Narrative of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte’s Journey from Fontain- 
bleau to Frejus in April 1814. 
Translated from the German, By 
Count Truchses-Waldburg, At- 
tendant Prussian Commissary, 
Price 3s. 

Kearsley’s Tax Tables, for the 
Last Session of Parliament: in- 
cluding the Property and other 
New ‘Taxes; the New Stamp 
Table; the Corn Bill; the Act 
for the Regulation of Apotheca- 
ries and their Assistants; with 
other useful Matters. 1815, ls. 
6d. 

The Pamphleteer, No, XI. Pr. 
6s. 6d. containing.—I. Mr. Van- 
sittart’s Speech in the Committee 
of Ways and Means, 1815.—II. 
The Budget for 1815. By the 

same.—II1. American Encroach- 
nents on British Rights. By N. 

\tcheson, 'sq.—IV. A Brief Ac- 

ount of the Jesuits.-V. Report 
.com the Committee of the House 

f Commons on the Laws relating 
t) the Assize of Bread VI. An 
Yaquiry into the Rise of Prices in 


j 
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Europe. By A. Young, Esq.— 
VII. M. de Constant on the Li- 
berty of the. Press —VIII. Sir 
H. B. Dudley on the System of 
Tythes in Ireland.—IX. Report 
of the Committee on Madhouses 
in Ireland—X. An Abridged 
Statement of the leading Transac- 
tons of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

A New and Practical Course 
of Bookkeeping ; in which Dou- 
ble Entry is rendered intelligible 
to all Capacities; and Single 
I:ntry, by being approximated to 
Double, is made to possess equal 
proof and certainty of correcte 
ness. By 'T. Thoreau, Accompt- 
ant. long 4to. Pr. 10s. 6d. 

The Naval Monitor; contain- 
ing many useful Hints to Young 
Gentlemen entering the Navy; 
in the course of which, are some 
observations on the Naval Ac- 
tions with America. With a plan 
for improving the Naval System, 
as far as it regards the Midship- 
men. By an Officer in the Navy. 
12mo. Pr. 6s. boards. 


HISTORY. 

History of the House of Ro- 
manoff, the present Imperial Rus- 
sian Dynasty, from the earliest 
Period to the time of Peter the 
Great. By the Author of the. 
Orphans, &c. 12mo. Pr. 5s. 6d. - 


CLASSICAL. 

M. T. Ciceronis De Officiis’ 
Libri Tres, juxta Editionem J. 
M.etJ. Fr. Heusingerorum. Acce- ’ 
dunt in gratiam Juventutis note 
quedam Anglice scripte. 12mo., 
Pr. 6s. | 

A Selection of sop’s Fables ; 
with’ English Notes and Ques’ 
tions. - For: Schools. : 

An Introduction 'to’ the Greek” 
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Language; containing the most 
useful Rules of Syntax, and a 
new set of. Exercises, on an im- 
proved plan. By the Rev, Mr. 
Picquot. Pr. 3s. 

Diatessaron, secu Integra 
Historia Domini nostri J. C, La- 
tine ex quatuor Evangeliis inter 
se collatis ; ipsisque Evangelista- 
rum verbis apte et ordinate dis- 
positis confecta. E Versione pre- 
cipue Castellionis castigata et 
emendata. Cui prefiguutur Ta- 
bula Palestine Geographica, nec- 
non Ordo rerum. Opera et studio 
T. Thirlwall, A. M. Editio Se- 
cunda, Pr. 4s. 6d. 

Elements of Latin Prosody, 
with Exercises and Questiuns, 
designed as an Introduction to 
the scanning and making Latin 
verses. 4s. bound. A Key may 
be had by piivate application. 
Pr. 2s. Od. 

Ovidti Metamorphoses Se- 
lecte, et in Usum Scholarum 
expurgatez; cum Notis Anglicis. 
By the Rev. C. Bradley. On 
the plan of his Phaedrus, Eutro- 
pius, &c. 


PHILOLOGY. 

Illustrations of English Philo- 
logy. By Charles Nichardson, 
Esq. Consisting of I. A Critical 
Examination of Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary. 11. Remarks on Mr. 
Dugald Stewart’s Essay, ‘ On the 
Tendency of some late Philologi- 
cal Speculations.’ 4to. 11. 5s. 


boards. 

| THEOLOGY. 
Discourses, Doctrinal and 
Practical, partly occasional; 


chiefly commen; delivered in 
different Country Churches. By 
the Rev. John Morley, Rector of 
Bradfield Combust, and Curate 
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of St. Clements with St. Helenis, 
Ipswich, Suffolk. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

Remarkable Sermons, by Ra- 
chael Baker. Delivered during 
Sleep, with Devotional Exercises, 
and Remarks by Dr. Mitchill and 
others. 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Discourses, chiefly on practical 
subjects. By the Rev. New- 
some Cappe. 8vo. 12s. boards. 


MYTHOLOGY. 

Essays on the Mythology, 
Theology, and Morals of the 
Ancients, accompanied with a 
brief Outline of the respective 
‘Tenets of the Grecian Sectarian 
Philosophers. By G. S. Weide- 
manni Post Svo. 7s. boards. 


POETRY. 
Kenilworth, a Mask, or Three 
Days Entertainment given by 
Lord Leicester to Queen Ehiza- 
beth ; together with Farley Cas- 
tle, selected from a private edition 
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